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CARRONADES. 
(See S, ix, 264; xi. 247.) 


I have recently had occasion to examine the 
claims put forward on behalf of Patrick Miller, of 
Dalswinton (well known in connexion with experi- 
ments on steam navigation in the last century), to 
the invention of carronades. I found nothing to 
substantiate his claims; but the facts which I 
aries ,may perhaps be worth recording in 


The earliest mention of the use of carronades in 
actual warfare which I have met with is contained 
in the Edinburgh Advertiser for April 13, 1779, 
p. 243, where accounts are given of an action 
fought, March 17, 1779, in St. George’s Channel, 
near the Tuskar Rock, between the British privateer 
Sharp and the American privateer Sky-Rocket. 
The former was armed with carronades, ‘‘ short 
guns of a new construction made at Carron.” One 
of these accounts is from Capt. MacArthur, an 
Englishman, who was at the time a prisoner on 
board the Sky-Rocket, and was in a position to 
speak to the damage sustained by that ship. 

Oa April 19 in the same year a spirited action 
was fought in the Channel between the Spitfire, a 
British privateer armed with sixteen 18-pounder 
carronades, commanded by Capt. Thomas Bell, 
and owned by John Zuiller and others, and the 
Surveillante, a French frigate of thirty-two guns 


and a large crew. The Spitfiré was taken after an 
obstinate fight, the Surveillante sustaining con- 
siderable damage. The loss is announced in the 
Edinburgh Advertiser of May 14, pp. 313, 317; 
and in the issue for May 25, p. 340, there is a 
letter from the captain, then a prisoner at L’Orient, 
to the owners, giving an account of the affair, 
which is, however, described more fully in the Ad- 
vertiser for Oct. 26, p. 277. 

A letter of four columns signed “ Henry Ross, 
Liverpool, Sept. 7, 1779,” appears in the above- 
mentioned paper on Sept. 28, p. 209, in which 
the writer speaks of the advantages of carronades 
in naval warfare, disclaiming at the same time all 
connexion with the Carron Foundry, and stating 
that he has no interest in the sale of the guns. He 
gives the results of experiments made with carron- 
ades at Liverpool in January, and at Woolwich 
and Hull in March, 1779. 

In the Advertiser for Oct. 26, 1779, there is a 
letter signed “A, C.,” dated from Edinburgh, in 
which the writer says :— 

“* These new guns have been put on board some of our 
ships of war, but it is feared to little purpose, as there is 
reason to think that the officers are not made acquainted 
with their properties,”"—P. 277. 

The order for introducing carronades into the 
British navy was probably given in the latter part 
of the year 1779, or perhaps later, as appears from 
the following minute of the Board of Admiralty : 

“July 16, 1779.—Experiments having lately been 
made by the officers of the Ordnance of the utility of 
sma'l pieces of cannon called Carronades, and the Comp- 
troller of the Navy, whom the Board directed to attend 
the said experiments, having recommended the use of 
them, Resolved that a Memorial be laid before the King 
proposing that the same may be established on board 
the ships of the Royal Navy according to the numbers 
and nature for each class mentioned in the paper there- 
unto annexed,” 

The foregoing extract was transcribed by me 
from the original Minute Book at the Public Re- 
cord Office, but I was not able to find the sub- 
sequent minute ordering the use of carronades in 
his Majesty’s ships. 1 was also unsuccessful in 
tracing the report of the Comptroller of the Navy 
on the experiments carried out by the officers of the 
ordnance. 

The following is from Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ art 
“ Cannon,” sig. Xx 2 :— 

“ There is now in the possession of General Melville 
a small model of it a carronade] mounted on its 
carriage on « small platform, to one end of which is 
fastened a wooden representation in miniature of part 
of a ship’s side, with a port, and the following inscrip- 
tion in brass, let in on the top thereof :— Gift of the 
Carron Company to Lieut.-General Melville, inventor 
of the smashers and lesser carronades, for solid shot, 
shell, and carcass-shot, first used against the French 
ships in 1779."” 

I have ventured to correct a slight verbal in- 
accu’ in the above, due to an obvious misprint, 
“ solid shot ” appearing as “solid, ship.” It is just 
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possible that this model may still be in existence, 
and if it be, I should like to know where it is to 
be seen. 

According to the “ Gazetteer” at the 
end of vol. iv. of MacPherson’s ‘ Annals of Com- 
merce,’ s.v. “ Carron,” carronades were 
“invented in the year 1752 at the Fort on Cove 
Island by General Melville, first made here in 1779 b: 
Mr. Gascoigne, Director of the works, and now (1808) 
well known over all the world.” 


BP. 
THE SACHEVERELL CONTROVERSY, 
(Continued from p. 45.) 
Volume III. 


53. The Reasons of those Lords that entered their Pro- 
test in Dr. Sacheverell’s case, &c. 1710. 

54. A List of the Lords who protested against some 
Proceedings, in relation to the case of Dr. Heury Sache- 
verell, in the House of Peers, with their Lordships’ 
reasons for Entring their Protestations. 1710. 

55. Another Edition, 1710, 

56. A Compleat List of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral with a List of the Commons of Great Britain, both 
of the late Parliament, Dissolved September the 23rd, 
1710, and that summoned to meet November the 25th, 
1710. N.B.—That those Lords that have a Star before 
them were for Dr, 8., and those with this mark { were 
against him, «nd those without any mark did not appear. 
1711. 

57. A Letter to the Rev: Dr. Henry Sacheverell on 
Occasion of his Sermon, and late Sentence passed on him, 
by the Honourable House of Lords. By a Cambridge- 
Gentleman. 1710, Signed A.R. 

58. An Impartial Account of what pase’d most Re- 
markable in the Last Session of Parliament relating to 
the Case of Dr. Henry Sacheverell. 1710. 

59. The Thoughts of a Country Gentleman upon 
reading Dr, Sacheverell’s Tryal. Ina Letter to a Friend. 
1710. 


60. The Second Edition. 1710, 

61. The Character of a Modern Addresser. 1710. 

62, Queries to the New Hereditary Right-Men. 1710. 

63. Four Letters to a Friend in North Britain, upon 
the Publishing the Tryal of Dr. Sacheverell. 1710. 

64. An Appesl from the City to the Country, for the 
Preservation of Her Majesty's Person, Liberty, Property, 
and the Protestant Religion...... Occasionally written 
upon the late impudent Affronts offered to Her Majesty's 
Royal Crown and Dignity by the People of Banbury and 
Warwick...... 1710. 

65. A Visit to St. Saviour’s Southwark, with Advice 
to Dr. Sachevereli’s Preachers there. By A Divine of 
the Church of England. 1710. 

66. A Search after Principles: in a Free Conference 
between Timothy and Philatheus concerning the Present 
Times, Wherein, among other Matters, Dr. West, 
Bishop Fleetwood, Bishop Wake's late Sermons, Bishop 
Burnet’s Speech nst Dr. Sacheverell are Consider'd : 
and the Celebrated Author of Priestcraft in Perfection, 
not forgot. 1710. 

67. A Specimen of the Wholesome Severities, Prac- 
tised in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, against Her Protestant 
Dissenters, in the Examination of Henry Barrow before 
the High Commiss‘oners, and Lords of the Council, &c., 
Recommended by Dr. Henry Sacheverell, as proper for 
the present Times. 1710. 

68. A New Catechism with Dr. Hickes’s Thirty Nine 
Articles. The Second Edition corrected. 1710. 


69. Archbishop Tillotson’s Vindication of Passive 
Obedience and Non-Resistance in his Letter to the Lord 
Russell, the Day before his Execution, July 1683. 1710. 

7U. The Thirteenth Chapter to the Romane vi 
from the Abusive Senses put upon it. Written by a 
Curate of Salop...... 1710. 

71. John England, Minister of the Gospel. Pray for 
the Peace of Jerusalem. A Sermon Preach’d at 5 
borne in the County of Dorset, on the Public Fast, 
March 15th, 1709/10 a little after the Rebellious Tumults 
occasion’d 4 Dr. Sacheverell’s Tryal. The Second 
Edition; with an Advertisement and Postscript. 1710, 

72, Mr. Baron L{ovell)’s Charge to the Grand Jury 
for the County of Devon, the 5th of April, 1710, at the 
Castle of Exon. The Famous Speech-Maker of 
land: or Baron (alias Barren) L—’s Charge, at 
Arsizes at Exon: April 5th,1710. 1710. 

73. Mr. Baron Lovell’s Charge to the Grand Jury for 
the County of Devon, the 5th of April, 1710, at the 
Castle of Exon. 1710. 


Volume IV, 

74. The Manager's Pro and Con: or, an Account of 
what is ssid at Child’s and Tom’s Coffee Houses for and 
against Dr, Sacheverel]. [By Sir John St. Leger.) 1710. 
Reflections on a Late Pamphlet, entitled Priestcraft in 
Perfection. (An to the previous article.) 

75, The Second Edition corrected. 1710. 

76. The Fourth Edition. 1710. 

77. A Letter out of the Country, to the Author of the 
Manager’s Pro and Con, in Answer to his Account ef 
what is said at Child's and Tom's in the Case of Dr. 
Sacheverell, Article by Article. 1710. 

78. The Picture of Malice, or a True Account of Dr, 
Sacheverell’s Enemies, and their bebaviour with regard 

79. The Jacobitism, jury, and Po; 

Church Priests. 1710. nd 

80. Aminadab’s Declaration, Deiiver’d at a General 
Meeting Holden upon the First Day of the Last Pente- 
cost. N.p. 1710. 

81. A Character of Don Sacheverellio, Knight of the 
Firebrand ; in a Letter to Isaac Bickerstaff K~q., Censor 
of Great Britain. Dublin. Signed Jobn Dist»ff. 1710. 

82. St. Paul and Her Majesty vindicated. In proving 
from the Apostle’s own Words, Rom: xiii, that the 
Doctrine of Non-Resistance, as commonly taught, is 
None of His, Not done before. Captain Tom. 1710. 

83. Dr. Sacheverell’s Progress from London to his 
Rectory of Salatin in Shropshire, or, a True and Im- 
partial Account of the Reception he has met with, from 
the several Corporations He passed through in bis Jour 
ney thither. In a Letter from a Gentleman (that 
accompanied Him, from his first Setting out, to this 
time) to hie Friend in London, 1710. 

84. A Letter concerning Allegiance, written by the 
Lord Bishop of L[ondo])n, to » Clergy-man in 
presently after the Revolution. 1710. 

85. The Thoughts of an Honest Tory upon the Pre- 
sent Proceedings of that Party, in a Letter to a Friend 
in Town. 1710. 

86. Chuse which you Please: or Dr. Sacheverell‘and 
Mr. Hoadly Drawn to the Life, being a Brief Repre- 
sentation of the Respective Opinions of each Party in 
Relation to Passive Obedience. 1710. 

87. The Thoughts of an Honest Whig, upon the Pre- 
sent Proceedings of that Party. Ina Letter to a Friend 
in Town. 1710, 


88. A Speech without Doors. 1710. 

89. Taunt for Taunt. The Manager Managed: or, 
The Exemplary Moderation and Modesty of a Whig 
Low-Church Preacher discovering from his own Mouth. 
In Remarks, Observations, and Keflections 
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mon, preached on Sunday, the Fifth of November last 

. fn the Parish Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 

by ihe Self-Call’d Honourable Robert Lumley Lloyd, 

tor of the said Parish. 1710. 

90. Bishop Hall’s Hard Measure, written by himself 

his Impeachment of High Crimes ard Misdemean- 

ours for Defending the Church of England, being A Case 
something Parallel to Dr, S——!, 1710. 

91. What has been, may be again: Or, an Instance of 
London’s Loyalty, in 1640, &c., Being the Substance of a 
Traiterous Play, acted in the Guildball of that City by 
some of the Aldermen and Chief Leaders of the Party 
in the year 1642. Together with the Pulpit Doctrine of 
those Times. 1710. 

92, Dame Huddle’s Letter to Mrs. S—d her Landlady, 
with her Landlady’s Answer, 1710. 

93, A General View of our Present Discontents. 1710. 

94, The Assertion is, that the Title of the House of 
Hanover to the Succession of the British Monarchy (on 
failure of issue of Her Present Majesty) is a Title Here- 
ditary, and of Divine Institution. 1710. 

95. The Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations, 
concerning the Rights, Power, and Prerogative of Kings, 
and the Rights, Priviledges, and Properties of the People. 
171 


0. 
96. Faults on both Sides: or en Essay upon the Ori- 
inal Cause, Progress, and Mischievous Consequences of 
Factions in this Nation......By way of Answer to the 
Thoughts of an Honest Tory, The Second Edition. 1710. 

97. Faults on both Sides. Part the Second. By way 
of Letter toa New Member of Parliament. 1710. 

98. A Supplement to the Faults on Both Sides: con- 
taining the Complete History of the Proceedings of a 
Party ever since the Revolution. In a Familier Dia- 
logue between Steddy and Turn-Round, Two Displaced 
Officers of State, which may serve to explain Sir Tnomas 
Double ; and to shew how far the Late Parliament were 
Right in Proceeding against Dr. Sacheverell, by way of 
Impeachment. 1710. 

99. Faults in the Fau!t-Finder: or, a Specimen of 
Errors in the Pamphlet, Entitled ‘ Faults on both Sides.’ 
The Second Edition. 1710. 

100. Most Faults on One Side: or, the Shallow 
Politics, Foolish Arguing, and Villainous Designs of the 
Author of a Late Pamphlet, entitul’d ‘ Faults on Both 
Sides,’ considered and Exposed. In answer to that 
Pamphlet. The Third Edition, corrected. 1711. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 
(To be continued.) 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from &* 8, iv. 523.) 
On March 24, 1668, Pepys at Whitehall heard 
talk of a tumult at the other end of the town; 
about Moorfields the ’prentices were employing 
the liberty of their holidays to pull down brothels. 
This was a Shrovetide sport with them ; they used 
then to hunt up the women of ill fame and throw 
them into prison to pass Lent there. This par- 
ticular burst of virtue startled the Court. The 
soldiers were ordered out horse and foot, and 
alarms sounded by drum and trumpet through all 
Westminster, as though the French were landed : 
“ So Creed, whom I met here, and I to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, thinking to have gone into the fields to see the 
"prentices; but here we found these fields full of 
soldiers all in a body, and my Lord Craven commanding 
of them, and riding up and down to give orders like a 


Some young men ers were brought along, 
but Pepys reports the bystanders with them and 
against the soldiery. He also tells of the Justice 
of the Peace who had shut some of them up in 
‘the new prison at Clerkenwell,” but the rest 
broke prison and let them out. In the next 
breath he tells us how Sir F. Hollis, whom he met 
“do still” tell him “that above all things in the 
world, he wishes he had my tongue in his mouth.” 
Naturally we hear no more of the fields. He, 
Hollis, and Lord Brouncker, then stroll down to 
the guards’ room together, and there did drink in 
a handsome room. Hollis calls for his bagpipes, 
which “he did play beyond anything in that kind 
that I ever heard in my life,” not worth the pains, 
“for at the best it is mighty barbarous music.” 
So ‘‘ to my chamber, to prick out my song, ‘ It is 
decreed.’” This brings us back a stirring after- 
noon in March, 1668, in very lively guise, that, 
but for gossip, had never lived till now. It tastes 
of immortality ; there must be an apotheosis for 
even insects, surely. No wonder Homer and Mil- 
ton cannot die, when Hollis’s bagpipe lives. 

Cunningham mentions the attack made by the 
London apprentices on Whetstone Park, ostensibly 
for its notorious immorality, in 1682. In ‘Old 
and New London’ this date is misprinted as 
1602. Thornbury, in his ‘Haunted London,’ 
gives far fuller particulars of the fracas. Un- 
happily he betrays no hint as to whence he draws 
his account, neither do I happen upon anybody 
else who does, so I must simply quote his words 
for what they may be thought worth. Cunning- 
ham mentions the attack in the year 1682; and [ 
imagine thence that Thornbury must have looked 
up that year in journals and news-sheets of the 
day. The pity is he should have failed to record 
it for us. It is just eleven years later than the 
poem of the three dukes :— 


“In 1682, the mi-named park grew so infamous, that 

a countryman, having been decoyed into one of the 
houses and robbed, went into Smithfield and collected an 
angry mob of about 500 apprentices, who marched on 
Whetstone Park, broke open the bouses, and destroyed 
the furniture. The constables and watch being out- 
numbered, sent for the King’s guard, who dispersed 
them and took eleven, nevertheless, the next night 
another mob stormed the place, broke in the doors, 
smashed the windows, and cut the festher-beds to 
pieces.” 
Soon after this all impropriety must have been 
swept away from the spot, as in 1708 we find 
Hatton, in his ‘ Catalogue of Streets,’ &c., noting 
Whetstone’s Park as “ mostly stables.” It is the 
same still, except that printing-houses and the 
large hotel of the Inns of Court have encroached 
on a considerable portion of it. 

Strype, in his edition of Stow, 1720, must not 
be passed over entirely, because he notices that at 
this date the vicious inhabitants had been for some 
years “forced away.” He speaks also of the 
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numerous little alleys that run through into Hol- 
born. Beyond Turnstile eastward, he records 
“Turnstile Tavern well noted,” and two small 
inns, “ the St. John’s Head, and the White Horse 
and Star.” Anda little further is Gridiron Alley, 
“ by the Griffin and Parrot, which is the eastward 
extent of the parish.” 
given in the parish clerk’s list of 1732. But 
in 1810 Lockie calls it Fenwick Court, “ seven- 
teen or eighteen doors on the left from Chancery 
Lane.” All this somewhat ridiculous minuteness 
presents nevertheless a gentle sub-interest to the 
thorougbgoing philopole, or London-lover, and helps 
him, amidst the sweeping changes of devastating 
time, to gather up and garner a few of the more 
familiar names of the things that constituted the 
daily scene that Milton encountered when he 
lived in Holborn. If the eye of the poet failed, 
his all-seeing mind would appoint the ear in- 
telligencer, and so gather much, though less. It 
is a pity that the indications are so much rarer 
than they might have been; but rarity, where 
imagination can play a little, soon displays its 
germ of value, and grows into a thing of price. 

Parton, in his plan of the parisb, which he pre- 
tends to be of the date of a.p. 1300, givee to the 
whole of this triangular patch of ground the name 
of “Terra juxta Barram de Holeburn,” in which 
he includes all of what is now Whetstone 
Park up to Holborn from the Great Turnstile to 
Gate Street. He gives it the alternative appella- 
tion of “ Terra juxta Barrum Veteri [sic] Templi.” 
He makes no attempt to verify this or any other 
part of his plans, so that one is gradually forced to 
regard them as so much pure fiction or wanton 
misrepresentation. What he marks as “ Fickett’s 
Croft, afterwards called Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” is placed by bim as a field lying to the 
north and west of St. Clement Danes. This is, I 
think, simply impossible, for Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is the present New Square, and I have 
already said that I take Fickett’s Croft and Serle 
Square to be merely so many names — from 
time to time to the same spot. This | find to be 
confirmed by William Newton, who says :— 

“On the southern side of Lincoln's Inn there was a 
close, formerly called Fickett’s Croft, which belonged 
to’a family of the name of Serle ; a portion of this field 
heving been purchased by the society, to enlarge the 
area of their grounds, u it they erected the pile of 
buildings called Serle’s Court or New Square,” 

It is very curious to find that the bars of Hol- 
born were called Temple Bars, from the Old Temple 
where the Knights Templars first established them- 
selves ; it stood a little west of the present Hol- 
born Bars and of Staple Inv. The faithful chro- 
nicler Stow thus of it* 

* I have fallen into a mistake in my former paper, at 


p. 424, where | refer to the “Old Temple” as being on 
the site of the Whitefrairs. The words “of the Old 


“ Beyond the Barres had ye [in old time] a Temple, 
builded by the Templars whose order first began in the 
veere of Christ 1118, the 19th of Henry the First. This 
Temple was left, and fell to ruin since the yeere 1184, 
when the Templers had builded them a new Temple in 
Fleet Street, neere to the River Thames. A great part 
of this old Temple was pulled doun but of late, in the year 


This Gridiron Alley is | 15% 


Adjoining this westward was the Bishop of Lin- 
colne’s Inne. It was afterwards possessed by the 
Earls of Southampton, and called Southampton 
House. Stow tells us that Agaster Roper hath of 
late builded much there, and so doing brought to 
light the Caen stone vaultings of the old Temple, 
and showed a round church like that of the new 
Temple at the other end of Chancery Lane, and 
equally close to the second Temple Bar. Newton, 
writing so late as 1855, tells us that some stone 
walls were then remaining contiguous to the round 
church, to the west of which lay the burial-ground, 
which was brought to notice a few years prior to 
the date of his book by the graves falling in. 
This Lincoln’s Inne brings us, with its gardens, to 
the eastern side of Chancery Lane. On the opposite 
side of this lane was the Earl of Lincoln's house, 
granted to him by Edward I. when the Black 
Friars quited Holborn for Ludgate. It was from 
this house that Lincoln’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn 

t was that building projector, ter Roper, 
I imagine, who built over all the oot from 
Staple Inn right up to Chancery Lane, and that 
picturesque old spot Middle Row as well. Its 
appearance in 1835 is given in Partington’s ‘ Views 
of London.’ Obstructive it might perbaps be, but 
once seen from the City side, it was a thing not to 
be forgotten. It was in happy harmony with the 
strange Jacobean gables of old Staple Inn, which 
has never looked at home since the rezure of that 
ancient passage with itsfriendly Row. All appears 
garish now and out of place. The two ancientries 
together d so wedded in unity that the eye 
could rest on them, as on plant-growths, with 
faction. It ap as if in a happy old world 
house-seeds might perbaps be planted and spri 
up of themselves, as vegetables do, in mu 
accommodation one to another, out of the parent 
earth. There is a faint likeness to it still to be 
seen down away in Whitechapel, by St. Mary 
Matfellon, though now spoilt by the miserable new 
church there. “Perish, vanish, tarnish” is the 
motto of our day, with architecture defunct. 

A. Warp. 

(To be continued.) 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HOARE, B.A., 
OF BATH. 
(Concluded from p. 25.) 
Hoare’s portraits are solidly painted, natural in 


Temple ” should be omitted. 


attitude, and full of character; his crayons fine 
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and harmonious in colouring. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
when quite young was at Bath; when here he 
acknowledges the great assistance given him b 
Ww. Hoare in drawing heads in chalk. Of our 
friend as a painter, now seventy-six years of age, I 
have little more to say ; but the energy of a busy 
life died hard with him, for when over seventy he 
copied Guido’s ‘Aurora,’ with its figures nearly 
as large as life, and this picture is finished with 
great firmness and precision of pencil. William 
Hoare had a brother who practised as a sculptor at 
Bath ; amongst his works is the statue of ‘‘ Beau” 
Nash in the Pump Room. I give a list of portraits 
that have been engraved after Hoare in mezzotint : 


Christopher Anstey. In possession of the Bath Cor- 

——_ An etching of his head in small in Print 

m, Brit. Mus. Sir Thos. Lawrence also painted him. 
See Forster and Dyce Coll., 8. K. Mus. 

*Ralph Allen, Etching of bead, in Print Room, 
“from the life.” Engraved by Hudson. See also Dyce 

*The Bath uty. Engraved by Spooner. 

The fourth Duke of Beaufort. Ktching. 

Charles, Earl of Camden. Forster and Dyce Collec- 
tions. Engraved by Spilsbury. 

*Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield. 
Portrait Galleryand Forster and Dyce Coll., Eng. En- 
graved by Brooks, Houston, Simon, and A. Miller. 

“ ioe Dingley (of Magdalen Hospital fume). Engraved 
y Dixon. 

Job Dgiallo. Etching, head, in Print 

Samuel Derrick (successor to *‘ Beau” Nash as Bath 
M.C.). In possession of Bath Corporation, 

Arthur Dobbs (Governor-in-Chief of North Carolina). 
Engraved by McArdell. 

Charles Fitzroy, second Duke of Grafton. In National 
Portrait Gallery and Forster and Dyce Collection. 

Samuel Greatheed. Engraved by Houston, 

George Grenville, In Priot m, Engraved by 
Houston and J. Watson, 

Maria Walpole, Duchess of Gloucester (formerly 
Countess of Waldegrave). After Sir J. Reynolds, Etch- 
ing. in Dyce ie 

iss Hoare. in Print Room. Engraved by Faber. 

The Right Hon. Henry Bilson Legge. In Print Room. 

by Houston and Johson (sc). 
rs. Lovibond. In Print Room, Engraved by Faber. 

Catherine, Countess of Lincoln. In Print Room. En- 
graved by McArdell and Purcell. 

Richard Nash (“Beau”), M.C. at Bath. Engraved 
for his ‘ Life.’ by O. Goldsmith, and presented by Hoare 
to the Bath Corporation. 

Clement Nevill, Eeq., Lieut.-General H.M. King 
George II.’s f.rces. Engraved by Brooks, 

Sir Isaac Newton. Etching. 

Duke of Newcastle. In National 
ortrait Gallery, crayons. Engraved in Lodge's Portrai 
Engraved by MeArdell 
ames Northcote, R.A. Engraved by Kingsbury. 

*The Right Hon. William Pitt (afterwards Beri Chat- 
ham). In Print Room. In possession of the Bath Cor- 

ration, Engraved by Fisher, Houston, Spilsbury, 

obson, Bockman, and Sissons. 

Mies Plunkett, a Courtesan. In Print Room. En- 
graved by Fisher, Houston, and J. Watson. 

The Right Hon, Henry Pelham. National Portrait 
Gallery. Engraved for Coxe's ‘Memories of the Pelham 


In National | ™ 


Governor Pownall. In possession of the Bath Cor- 
ration, 
 iecunier Pope. At National Portrait Gallery. Forster 


7 | and Dyce Collection, South Keneington. 


Peter Stephens, after N. Dance, R.A. Etching. In 

Print Room. 

Richard, Earl Temple. In National Portrait Gallery. 

In Print Room and Forster and Dyce Collection. En- 

graved by Houston and J. Wateon. 

William Warburton. Bishop of Gloucester. An etching 

of head in small, 1765. Also engraved in “ Warburton 

and Hurd’s Letters,” 1809. In Print Room and Forster 

and Dyce Collection, 

A Landscape, after N. Poussin, Etching. The lady 

ane a sheet round the undraped figure. Engraved by 
isher. 

William Hoare was painted by his son Prince, 
and this is engraved by W. S. Reynolds. 

Hoare’s portrait, too, appears in profile in 
Zoffany’s picture of the ‘ Life School of the Royal 
Academy,’ the property of H.M. the Queens, and 
now at Windsor. This is engraved by Earlom. 
Also in Zoffany’s picture representing a lecture by 
Hunter on anatomy before the members of the 
Royal Academy, now in the College of Physicians, 
Hoare is seen standing between Nollekens and Cos- 


ay. 
From a likeness in my possession I believe 
Hoare to have taken a portrait of Thicknesse, bat 
I can only find a small engraving of his head after 
Gillray, and that in the Print Room. Bromley 
mentions “ a small oval prefixed to anecdotes, &c., 
of him, 1790.” In the South Kensington Museum 
the only example of Hoare isa small female head 
in oils, The Diploma Gallery and National Gallery 
have nothing of his. 

William Hoare died at Bath in December, 1792, 
leaving a numerous family. Besides the son, who 
inherited his father’s talents, one of his daughters 
painted, exhibiting at the Society of Artists as 
well as at the Free Society between 1761 and 
1764. In the Abbey Church at Bath there isa 
mural tablet to William Hoare’s memory, having 
a medallion head on it. 

Besides those of Hoare’s crayons I have—that 
may be seen by the asterisks in the foregoing list 
of some of his works—are the following, that I 
find myself unable to trace the names of. All 
these show signs of having been used for engraving 
from.* 

A gentleman, standing, three quarters, looking 
to front, hands leaning on a book, more books 
and acrayon drawing of a head, also a statuette 
of Britannia bebind right, plain coat, buttoned up. 

A gentleman, sitting, three quarters, on a sofa, 
looking front, to right the hand in open breast of 
waistcoat, coat unbuttoned, left hand on waistcoat 
flap on thigh. 

A lady, three quarters, standing, looking front, 
slightly turned to right, hand on right in front of 
waist, dress folded over arm, left arm down, lace 


tration.’ Engraved by Houston. 


* All the men wear wigs. 
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fichu, lace square on bosom, powdered hair, pearl 
bandean in bair, background of wall and a column. 

Group of boy and girl, latter to left, standing 
looking front, turned to right, right arm holding 
open sketch-book, on which boy sketches while 
sitting on a bank, looking to right, loose neckcloth, 
turnover collar, landscape background. 

Group of gentleman, lady, and child, right, 
centre, and left respectively ; man’s breeches and 
waistcoat light, coat (with a collar) dark, looking 
front, turned to left, his left arm over lady’s left 
shoulder, he holds ber right hand by the finger- 
tips with his ; her hair plain, looking right, white 
gown caught under bosom with a jewel, belt orna- 
ment of pearls and three cut gems round waist; 
child looking front, sbort hair, holding a stick 
across her in both hands ; background the Palla- 
dium at Bath and garden vase. 

Lady, sitting, locking to front, dark bair, with a 
bandeau and bow on top, has a fur-edged cloak 
on, tied at throat, playing on a guitar on lap. 

Gentleman, three quarters, looking to front, 
slightly turned to right, right arm on pedestal, left 
hand on hip, ermine over shoulders, red below, also 
oat, sword-belt red, and sword. 

Group of gentleman, lady, and child, right, 
centre, and left respectively ; man looks left, stand- 
ing, left arm akimbo, coat open, dark clothes, 
right arm resting on dado of column behind 
head; the lady looks to front, standing, low 
bodice, powdered hair, lace fichu, shawl over left 
arm, left hand on child’s left shoulder, right arm 
holds up a shawl; the child sits on a low stool, 
closé cap on and a necklace, her right hand holds 
flowers in lap, one foot shows front. 

Youth and gentleman ; man sits on right, looking 
to left, hand on thigh, left thumb in open coat, 
three buttons fasten the coat at waist ; youth, plain 
hair, long at back, holdsa book open ; background, 
a library, books on round table, a paper on this 
with “in London, 1759,” on it. 

A gentleman in uniform, standing, looking front, 
laced hat under left arm, and fingers on cane top, 
right arm on hip. This I believe to be Thick. 


nesse, 

I beg to acknowledge the assistance I have re- 
ceived in my attempt to uvravel this tangle from 
* Anecdotes of Painting,’ by E. Edwards; Rose 
Anderdon’s illustrated catalogues; ‘The Great 
Painters of Christendom,’ John Forbes Robert- 
son; Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’; ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’; Chalmers’s‘ General 
Biographical Dictionary’; and Bryan, Graves, 
Smith,and Evans's Catalogues, From Mr. Algernon 
Graves, Mr. Scharf, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and Mr. 
Sketchley I have had much aid, and, indeed, 
wherever I have asked I have received a courteous 
help, so in accordance with the high culture that 
art happily carries with it. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


“To roi.”"=To Fovt, peFiLe.—I was out 
shooting recently with a certain baronet, who raised 
a discussion during lunch as to the risk of rearing 
pheasants on ground used forthe purpose in previous 
seasons. My host and his son, who hail from 
Yorkshire, both spoke of pheasants “ foiling” the 
ground, an expression I had never before come 
across, either generally or in the special circum- 
stances of pheasant-rearing, with which I am 
tolerably familiar. It has a particular interest in 
connexion with the passage in Spenser's ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ V. xi. 33,— 

and foil 


In filthy dirt, and left so in the loathly soil, 
and also in Sbakespeare’s ‘Cymbeline,’ IT. iii. 118, 


and must not foil 
The precious note of it, with a base slave, 


which editors, previously misunderstanding, have 
invariably changed to “ soil.” 
Hotcomer 


Lerrive or tas “Cuurca Acre” at ALDER. 
MASTON, NEAR Reapino.—I think the following 
cutting from the Reading Mercury of Dec. 16, 
1893, is worthy of being preserved in ‘N. & Q.’: 


“A large number of the villagers assembled in the 
Schoolroom on Monday last, on the occasiun of the letting 
of the ‘Church Acre,’ a piece of mesdow land of about 
two and a half acres in extent, which was bequeathed 
some centuries ago to the Vicar and Churchwardens of 
the parish for Church expenses. The Vicar (the Rev, 
F. R. Horwood) presided, and there were present Mr, 
C. E. Keyser, Mr. W, Keep (Vicar’s Churchwarden), 
Mr, J. T. Strange (Parish Churchwarden), Messrs, 
Phillips, Cambridge, &ec....... The letting of the ‘Church 
Acre’ fora period of three years was then proceeded 
with in the following manner, in accordance with an 
ancient custom. A candle was lighted, and one inch 
below the flame duly measured off, »t which point a pin 
was inserted. The biddings for the rentul of the land 
now commenced, and continued till the inch of candle 
was consumed, when the Fr dropped out, The first 
offer was 5/. per annum, and this sum gradually rose b 
subsequent bids to 7/.5s. Mr. Hunt, of the Furze B 
Inn, Aldermaston, being the last bidder before the fall 
of the pin, was declared by the Chairman to be the 


purchaser. 
C. W. Penny. 
Wokingham. 


Mitrton’s “ Fieecy Star.”—In a note on ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ iii, 557-60, in which Milton speaks of 
Satan’s gaze extending 

—— from eastern point 

Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon, 
Mr. Masson interprets the “ fleecy star” to mean 
Aries, in allusion to a ram being covered by a fleece 
of wool. I would rather take the word fleecy in 
its literal sense, and suggest that the allusion is to 
the magnificent cluster of stars in the sword-handle 
of Perseus, which is visible to the naked eye and is 


said to have been first detected by Hi 
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It is not far from the Milky Way, of which Her- 
schel regarded it as a sort of offshoot or protuber- 
ance. Milton is fall of mythological allusions, and 
if a constellation may be said to bear off Andro- 
meda, it surely would be her deliverer Perseus. 
W. T. Lyxx. 

Earty Fire Bricapes.— 

“The fire brigade was not established [in Paris] on a 
firm basis by M. Morat until from 1770 to 1780. Pre- 
vious to that time, the principal assistance was given at 
fires by the mendicant orders; it was the Capuchin 
monks who climbed on the roofs, rescued from the flames 
those who were in danger of death, and saved the most 

cious chattels just as they were about to be consumed. 
e first fire-pumps belonged to these religious com- 
munities, who themselves dragged them to the place of 
r.”"—‘ Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier,’ edited b 
the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, translated by Chas. E. 
Roche, 1893, vol. i. p. 490, foot-note. 


Wittiam Georce Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


British Peers German Sovereicns.— 
The following letter appeared in the Times. The 
information may be useful to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’: 

“T should like, with your permission, to point out to 
ignorant Radical cavillers that in recent times, only a 
hundred years ago, the Duke of York, second son of the 
reigning Sovereign of Great Britain, to whom un- 
doubtedly he owed allegiance, was, at the same time, 
s British peer, with the right, never disputed, to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, and, as Bishop of Osnaburgh 
(more properly Osnabriick), a ber of the Germanic 
Body and a Sovereign Prince entitled to sit and vote 
among the Princes in the Diet of the Empire, where the 
Bishop's place was marked before those of Hesse Cassel, 
Hesse Darmstadt, Wiirtemberg, &c. That he had the 
attributes of sovereignty (under, of course, the Empire) 
is certain, In 1764 the Chapter of Osnaburgh an- 
nounced to George III. the election of his son Prince 
Frederick ‘as Bishop and Sovereign of that See.’ In 
1773 the King, acting, not as Elector of Hanover, but as 
tutor to the Bishop, his son, ordered the execution at 
Osnaburgh of the Pope's Bull for the suppression of the 
order of the Jesuits, A Royal patent, dated November 2, 
1802, notifying to the ‘ canons,...... knighte, vassals,...... 
and subjects of the late Bishopric of Osnaburgh ' that, in 
consequence of the arrangements come to at Lunéville 
and Ratisbon, King George took possession of ‘ the said 

rincipality,’ contains the following passage: ‘As we 
ve agreed with respect to its ion and e ti 
with its Sovereign, our beloved Prince Frederick Duke 
of York and Albany.’ It appears to me that this hie- 
torical case is exactly analogous to the dual position of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Duke of Edinburgh, which has 
been made the subject of frivolous and vexatious ob- 
jections.—Epwarp Herries.” 
E. 


Parish Corrins.—These articles of church 
furniture, referred to under ‘Body Snatching,’ 
8 §. iv. 530, were not “ mort-safes,” but coffios 
in which the shrouded bodies were carried to 
church for burial. For several instances, and 
further information, see ‘ Durham Parish Books,’ 
Surtees Soc., vol. Ixxxiv. pp. 1690, 


Winterton, Doucaster. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 

nawers may be add i to them direct. 


“ ‘Kenilworth,’ch. xxiv., Way- 
land Smith reviles Master Goldthred, the mercer, 
as, “ Thou false man of frail cambric and ferrateen.” 
Where did Scott find this word ; and what does it 
mean? It is hardly likely to have been evolved 
from a confused remembrance of ferrandine. 

Henry 

6, Worcestor Gardens, Clapham Common. 


Mernertnx”: preparing a 
volume of the ‘ State Papers’ of 1588 for the Navy 
Records Society I have come across these two words, 
of which I can find no satisfactory explanation. 
I shall be grateful to any friendly reader who 
can assist me. Metherinx occurs in a peng | 
account of the Roebuck, along with beef and Iri 
fish. Its price was twenty-four shillings. Olderne 
was a coin current in Cadiz, apparently worth nine 
ducats, or, in round numbers, forty shillings Eng- 
lish. J. K. Lavonron. 


Portrait or Wa. Roscoz.—I should feel obliged 
if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could say where the bust 
may be from which the portrait of William Roscne 
which appears in the 1846 edition of his ‘Leo X.” 
is taken. A small bust in gypsum, which I take 
to be a copy only of the original bust, but a very good 
likeness, has come into my possession. There is 
no clne to be obtained from the engraving in 
* Leo X.’ as to the whereabouts of the original. 

Tuomas H, 


Swirr anp Sretta.—In ‘ Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift,’ by John, 
Earl of Orrery (1752), I read, if my informations 
are right, she was married to Dr. Swift in the year 
1716, by Dr. Ashe, then Bishop of Clogher. Is 
there any record of such a marriage ? 

Hos, 

Liverpool. 


Parsons, Comepian, according to 
his friend and biographer Thomas Bellamy, was 
the son of a carpenter, was born Feb. 29, 1736, in 
Bow Lane, Cheapside, educated at St. Paul’s School, 
and, at the age of fifteen, was in the office of Sir 
Henry Cheese, a surveyor. ‘The Georgian Era’ 
says that he was born in Maidstone in 1735, and 
apprenticed to an apothecary. Whence is the in- 
formation supplied in the ‘ Georgian Era’ derived ? 
What was the date of Parsons’s admission to St. 
Paul’s School ? Urnspay. 


Tae Date or tHe Tatuop.—I should be 
grateful for information as to the approximate date 
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when the Talmud was first completed. Which 
are the most recent English or American trans- 
lations giving detailed indexed information as to 
the contents? I have Hershon’s books on the 


Talmud, 
J. Laweence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Cuartes I.—What was the exact route (in 
detail) along which Charles I. was taken’ by the 
Scots army from Newark to Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
May, 1646; and what was the exact route (in 
detail) of Charles from Newport, Isle of Wight, to 
Worsley Tower, and from Hurst Castle to Wind- 
sor, in December, 1648 ? Cc. M. 


Reavine Dutcn to Mitrox.—In a letter from 
Roger Williams to John Winthrop the younger 
(afterwards Governor of Connecticut), dated Pro- 
vidence, July 12, 1654 (see Elton’s ‘ Life of Wil- 
liamws,’ p. 104), Roger Williams writes: “ The 
Secretary of the Council M' Milton, for my Dutch 
I read him, read me many more languages.” When 
or where did Roger Williams learn Dutch? How 
was be so proficient in Dutch as to read Dutch to 
Milton, Milton being a great linguist? Did Roger 
Williams visit Holland before coming to ‘oo* 

New York, 


Fresmasonry.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me who is the author of the longest poem 
on Freemasonry ? Lewis. 


Eysvs : Hatves.—In the voyage of Sir Walter 
Ralegh to Guiana in 1595 I find mention of a 
Capt. Eynus or Eynos. Is there any other account 
of this voyage where I can get further information 
of this personage; and does he appear elsewhere ? 
I am in search of traces of a certain Haynes (Eynus, 
Haines, Hayne, &c.), who is said to have taken 
part in some buccaneering enterprise at the end of 
the sixteenth century or a little later. Old atlases 
used to show a river named Haines River, on the 
east side of Africa, near Somaliland. Can any of 
your readers inform me after whom this river was 
named ; and why the name has since been changed ? 


C. R. 
Uppingham. 


Cumive Famity.—Is anything known regard- 
ing the family and connexions of William Cuming, 
M.D., of Dorchester, Dorset, save what can be 
found in Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset’ (third 
edition, ii. 391, 392), and in Dr. Cuming’s will? 
According to the former authority he was the son 
of James Cuming, “an eminent merchant in 
Edinburgh (who died 1736), by Margaret, only 
daughter of George Hepburn, merchant in the 
same city.” Willism Cuming was the youngest 
of eight sons, only three of whom reached man’s 
estate. From his will (dated April 16, 1787), we 


learn that his “late brother James Cuming mer- 
chant in Edinburgh” left a daughter, named 
Charlotte Helen, who was then James’s only sur- 
viving child. She married “Pelbam Maitland, 
Esq., of Edinburgb.” 

in a copy of the Caledonian Mercury (No. 3892, 
Edinburgh, Monday, Sept. 23, 1745), which pro- 
bably belonged to Dr. Cuming, I find that “ Lieut, 
Cuming,” of Guise’s regiment, was taken prisoner 
by Prince Charles's forces at the battle of Preston 
Pans. Dr. Cuming’s pocket-book for 1766 (the 
sole remaining one, alas !) records payments “‘ to 
my nephew.” W. G. 

22, Fox Grove Road, Beckenham, 8.E. 


Smatu-pox.—I have beard it stated that the 
practice of small-pox inoculation, which prevailed 
in England during the last century, originated in 
India as an act of religious worship, It wasa form 
of self-sacrifice to the goddess of small-pox (whose 
name I forget); and the devotee hoped by this 
act of submission to get off with a mild attack, 
Can any one give me authorities for this state- 
ment ? A. W 


Dorset Famity Names.—Mr. Hardy, in his 
powerful story ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ states 
that the surnames Debbyhouse, Durbeyfield, and 
Priddle, found among the peasantry, are survivals 
of the ancient and noble names De Bayeux, 
D’Urberville, and Paridelle (pp. 302, 4, and 164, 
fifth edition). Is this a part of the romance, or 
sober fact ? A. Smyrue Parmer, D.D. 

Woodford. 


Transtation Wantep.—Can any one tell me 
where that paraphrase of Walter de Mapes’s drink- 
ing song is to be found of which the first verse runs 
thus 

In a tavern let me die, 
And a bottle near me lie, 
at every one who sees may cry, 
* God's blessing on this toper.” 
I do not find it mentioned in the previous 
correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.’ on the 
W. F. M. P. 


Browntno’s ‘Epitocus.’—Can any of your 
readers inform me what legend, from what book of 
Arctic travel, is referred to by Browning, in his 
‘Epilogue to Dramatis Personx,’ third section, 
“ As, in Arctic seas, they said of old,” > . 


James Lawaiz, Notary, Lanarx.—Can any 
one give me information regarding the parentage 
of James Lawrie, or tending to show bis connexion 
with William Lawrie, “tutor” of Blackwood ? 
Both figure somewhat prominently in Covenant- 
ing times. R. B. L. 


Barnam Apsey.—A stone built into one of the 
walls says that the house was founded by Clara de 
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Sackville, and the ground was given by Sir 
Richard de Thorngham. Another authority states 
that the house owed its immediate erection to Sir 
Robert de Turneham, one of Cour de Lion’s 
knights. Are these statements contradictory ; or 
how are they reconciled ? H. 


Sin Taomas anp Sin Watrer Rawiixsoyx.— 
Details wanted as to the parentage of Sir Thomas 
Rawlinson, Lord Mayor of London in 1753, who 
died in 1769. By his marriage with Dorothea, 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Ray, of Haughley 
and Wetherden, Suffolk, he had two children. 
The daughter Susanna married Sir George Womb- 
well, Bart., in 1765. The son, Sir Walter Rawlinson, 
of Stowlangtoft, Suffolk, became Alderman of 
London, and died March 13,1805. His wife, who 
died Aug. 17, 1816, was a daughter of Sir Robert 
Ladbrooke, another Lord Mayor of London. What 
was ber Obristian name ? 

G. F.S.A. 


Tae Prices or Emrat 
In the chapter house, which is part of old Birken- 
head (Birket) Priory, the only tablet is to the 
memory of Richard Parry Price, Esq., of Bryn 
Pys, Flintshire, who died on May 14, 1782, and 
was buried in the vicinity of the tablet. His wife 
was Anne Puleston, of Emral, Flintshire, and 
through her the son succeeded to the estates of 
Paleston, taking also the name. Could any one 
inform me what relationship there was between 
this family and the Prices who were lords of the 
manor of Birkenhead? The latter owned the 
ferry for upwards of five hundred years, and early | 
in this century Mr. Francis Richard Price sold 
the property that borders the river, and from that 
time the family seems to have disappeared. 

Some connexion there must have been between | 
the Emral Prices (or Pulestons) and the Prices of | 
Birkenhead, for in the old part of St. Mary’s| 
Churchyard is a square tombstone to the memory | 
of Evan George, late butler to Sir Richard Pules- | 
ton, Bart., of Emral, who died in 1819. As! 
about that period there were only four houses in | 
all Birkenbead, this man would most probably | 
have died while his master was visiting the Prices 
at the Manor House. Hitpa Gamutn. 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


‘Tar Lonpon Macazine.’— Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ say when the London 
Magazine was first published? One volume of it, 
I am aware, was in print in February, 1754. Did 
this publication give much news in connexion with 
Treland ? Det.Brook. 


“ Harc.”—In a pedigree copied at the British 
Museum in tabulated form, the words “‘filia et 
harg” are written after some of the names. I 
shall be glad of an explanation of the word harg. 

A. Cottins. 


Beplics. 


IRISH CATHEDRALS. 
(8* S. iv. 49, 192.) 


My thanks are due to Mr. Moor for his answer 
to my note. Any attempt at a reply is better than 
none at all, though it is slightly disappointing to 
get a stone in lieu of aloaf. But let me convert 
Mr. Moor’s indigestible pabulum into a more 
nutritious commodity. 

(a.) Cathedrals.—In my previous note I re- 
quested an explanation of the absence in Ireland 
of cathedrals in ruin or in use equal in architec- 
tural grandeur to those in England. In reply Mr. 
Moor says, “It is clear that if the bishops had 
previously resided in monasteries as their chaplains, 
then the monasterial churches were their cathe- 
drals.” Iam afraid the clearness is confined to 
the region of his own mind. The argument has 
every appearance of a post hoc ergo propter hoc 
fallacy, which leads to darkness rather than light. 
Besides, though it is quite certain that prior to the 
Norman invasion Irish bishops acted universally 


Y | as “ monastic chaplains,” it is also quite as certain 


that “the monasterial charches were [not] their 
cathedrals.” Their very number (frequently seven) 
in each monastery precludes such an hypothesis. 
Dr. Healy (‘ Ancient Irish Church,’ p. 46) is my 
authority for their multiplicity :— 

“ The spirit of clanship led the people to cling to their 


leader, that is, the abbot, and put the bishop in the second 
place. The result was that the office of bishop was 
entirely dissociated from territorial authority—he had no 
diocese—and the cases were numerous where he was 
under the control of the abbot, exercising episcopal func- 


| tions only under bis direction. This, in ite turn, led to a 
| further increare in the ber of bish 


As 
none of them had a see in the modern sense of the word, 
and therefore there was no possibility of one prelate inter- 
fering with the jurisdiction of another, it began to be a 
matter of pride in some monasteries to have a number of 
bishops amongst their inmates. In some cases it seems 
to have been the usage to have seven belonging to the 
same estxblishment. In the ‘ Litany of Angus the Cul- 
dee,’ ssid to have been composed in the ninth century, 
there is a list of one hundred and forty-one places 
Ireland where this institution of seven bishops existed.” 


Of course these episcopal chaplains ordained and 
otherwise officiated in the churches of the my 
or monasteries in which they lived, but the 
churches were not thereby metamorphosed into 
cathedrals. Ecclesiastically the bishops were the 
abbots’ superiors, socially they were subordinate to 
them, and an inferior would hardly usurp his 
officer's title. Besides, seven bishops claiming one 
cathedral—and that in multiplied instances—would 
be an utterly absurd anomaly in Church history. 
One hears of a bishop being ‘‘ the husband of one 
wife” (i.¢., bis church or diocese according to some 
interpreters), but hardly of the “one wife” re- 
joicing in seven epi husbands simultaneously. 
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The prevalence then of the monastic over the dio- 
cesan system accounts sovfficiently for the absence 
of cathedrals in pre- Norman days, while the dearth 
of any ruins of cathedrals on a par with those of 
Eogland, and dating from diocesan and _post- 
invasion times, can only, I again submit, be ex- 
plained by national poverty and disintegration. 
Mr. Moor’s contention that “ popular devotion 
would continue to centre upon the ancient monas- 
teries and their coarbs or abbots, rather than upon 
the newer cathedrals and their bishops,” is but a 
Jame apology for the lack of grandeur in Irish post- 
Norman cathedrals, for ‘‘ popular devotion” (by 
which, I presume, is meant as much practical, +.¢. 
pecaniary, offerings as interest) would be wasted on 
buildings already erected and sufficiently em- 
nellished, The ‘‘ newer cathedrals” were wanting 
in the magnificence which is the glorious distinction 
of their English sisters simply by reason of the 
wretchedness and Norman apathy of the times. 
And many of them were built under the shadow of 
the abbeys and friaries, but never reached the 
splendour of their monastic rivals, The sum total 
of the whole matter is, therefore, I repeat, that 
abbots succeeded where bishops failed. 

(b.) Mr. Moor quarrels with my parallel between 
Irish and English monastic ruins, and asks, ‘‘ Is it, 
however, really the case that the monasteries were 
architecturally so much the richer?” It may 
seem ungrateful to convict an opponent ex ore suo, 
but if ** popular devotion ” was centred upon the 
ancient monasteries, it is very likely they would 
be; and as a matter of fact they were. Even 
Fergusson, as quoted by Mr. Moor, qualifies bis 
statement of ‘‘smallness” by the admission that 
they are “rich in detail,” which in itself would 
render them a “conspicuous success” compared 
with the medieval Irish cathedrals in ruin or in 
use. Not one of these latter is any better in size 
or adornment than an ordinary English parish 
church, while (to reiterate my contention) the ruins 
of the former vie successfully with any similar re- 
mains from Land’s End to Melrose. Furthermore, 
Mr. Moonr’s supposition that the earlier Irish 
churches were both monastic and episcopal involves 
him in an awkward petitio principii, or, worse 
still, a circulus vitiosus, by questioning, even for 
discussion, the superiority of either the one or the 
other. A thing can hardly be either superior or 
inferior to itself. 

Bat as facts are the most cogent arguments, let 
me adduce a few in support of my point. Mar. 
Moor admits the architectural beauty of Mellifont, 
but sneers at Monasterboice (Murray, I observe, is 
evidently his meagre informant re the latter). 
What will he say to and of the following {— 

1, Timoleague Abbey, co. Cork.—Mr. D. Frank- 
lin, J.P., in a paper printed in the Journal of the 
Cork Historical ical and Archeological Society, Sept., 
1892, writes :— 


“On nesring the small town of Timole«gue, by the 
railway which runs alongside the river Arwadun, the 
striking ruins of Timeleague Abbey at once arrest 
the attention. Father Mooney calls it ‘one of the 
noblest houses of the Franciscan Order in Ireland.”...... 
It is impossible to see these venerable ruins without 
reflecting how splendid the building must have been in 
ite prime...... The size and strength of the ruins attest 
what violence must have been used t» reduce them to 
their present state.” 


2. Holy Cross Abbey, co. Tipperary.—In the 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archzological 
Association of I d, vol. ix., 1889, p. 18, men- 
tion is made, inter alia, of ‘‘ the beautiful western 
end of the church.” 

3. Eanis Abbey, co. Clare.—In the same volume, 

44, of the Journal just quoted, Mr, T. J. 

estropp, M.A., contributes a paper entitled 
‘History of Ennis Abbey, co, Clare, 1240-1693,’ 
in which he says :— 

“The remains, though much damaged, cover a ny 
extent of ground. They consist of the chancel, lit 

ceful lancet windows, the east being large, lofty, and 
Eoiene, A very fine canopied tomb with a plinth, 
richly carved with New Testament subjects, com- 
memorates Pierce Creagh, of Adare and Limerick City, 
who was transplanted to Dangan, and died soon after the 
Restoration. Opposite it a canopy, beautifully groined 
and decorated with foliage and flowers in er low relief 
escand the nave is aliered past recognition, but the transept 
with a small chapel and four richly traceried windows 
remain......The whole ruin is overgrown with ivy and 
elder, and is much defaced,” 


4. Manister Abbey, co. Limerick.—From an 
article by the same author in the same volume 
(p. 232) I excerpt the following respecting the 
Abbey of Manister or Monaster-Nenagh, Croom, 
co. Limerick, built between 1148 and 1151:— 


“In plan, Manister closely corresponds to Clairvaux, 
Kirkstall, and other great abbeys of this Order (Cis- 
tercian); the only parts now standing are the church, 
the chapter-house, and three fragments of wall; but the 
foundations of the cloister and domicileare very apparent 
in the green field south of the church...,..The church, 
before its retrenchment [probably in the fifteenth cen- 
tury], was a noble edifice, cruciform, with two aisles. 
Five lofty arches rose on each side, the belfry piers be' 
very large columns, with finely carved capitals 
moulded pillars, and arches from 25 to 27 feet wide...... 
The transept arches have fine semicircular pilasters, their 
capitals carved with flowers and foliage, while the pillars 
of the chancel are square, with rounded shafts at the 
angles, and Norman capitals, with leaves instead of 
flutings. The chancel arch was pointed. O'Donovan 
says,‘ 1 had no idea the Irish had built such splendid 
arches before the arrival of the English.’...... The 
neglected state of the ruins defies description, and calls 
for remedy.” 

5. Kilcooley Abbey, co. Tipperary.—The Rev. 
W. Healy, P.P., contributes a paper to vol. i. for 
1890 of the same Journal, headed ‘ The Cistercian 
Abbey of Kilcooley, co. Tipperary,’ from which I 
quote brief passages :— 

Kilcooley ruins may be taken as comprising a church, 


monastery, and fortress. ‘The two former are 
on the east and south sides...... The beautiful east window 
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of the chancel consists of six lights with strong stone 
mullions between; plainly chamfered. The tracery is 
exquisite, and appears like a blend of various patterns. 
The larger window in the north transept and both 
windows in the south transept are in the flamboyant 
style with the peculiar feature of the Tudor within a 
Norman, and both within the Gothic arch.” 

After a lengthy and minute description of the 
peculiarities and beauties of this abbey the essayist 
concludes thus :— 

“I have ever he'd in highest veneration the ruins of 
Kilcooley since my first inspection of them. It was here, 
nigh twenty years ago, I received my earliest archzo- 

in«piration, and learned to admire the artistic 
tastes of the ‘ wonderful monks’ of old...... The present 
proprietress, and most estimable and accomplished lady 
of the noble House of Dunsany, the Hon, Mrs, Ponsonby, 
has already done much to prolong the existence of this 
beautiful old abbey. So far, she has done and is doing 
her part to preserve the distinctive features of ite fading 
glories. We on our pert shail, as far as possible, make 
an imperishable record of such worthy efforts, as well 
for the grateful acknowledgment of present society as for 
the admiration and applause of those who in future 
times shall admiringly gaze upon the ruins.” 

6. Mucross Abbey, near Kiliarney.—Windele, 
in his exquisite and now rare ‘ Historical and 
Descriptive Notices of the City of Cork and its 
Vicinity,’ writes of this charming ruin (p. 377):— 

“Its ‘grey, but leafy walle, where ruin greenly dwells,’ 
yet continue in excellent preservation; a tiful 
memorial of the piety, the skill, and the taste of the 
Irish of the Middle Ages; and a shrine to which the ste 
and the wishes of many an admiring and venerating pil- 

have continued to be directed for centuries, alike in 
prosperity as in its decay, without cessation or in- 
terruption ; whilst time has but the more endeared it to 
the population of the district, of which it is not, in their 
minds, the least cherished glory.” 

These appreciative words were penned many 
years ago, and from a visit to Mucross nine years 
since I can fully endorse what Windele says of it. 

7. Kilerea Abbey, co. Cork.— The ruins are 

extensive,” writes J. O'Mahony (Journal of the 
Cork Hist. and Arch. Society, p. 253), 
“the walle, columns, and arches of the transept, aisles, 
and choir remaining. The belfry, where the rooks build 
in ivied crevices, rises gracefully to a height of eighty 
feet. Among the traces of the early beauty of the build- 
ing, which have survived vandalism and the ravages of 
time, are still to be seen four ribbed arches springing 
from a single column—a unique piece of architecture.” 

Windele owns that 
“although the architecture is rather plain and homely, 
yet some good subjects for the pencil are afforded which 
the Cork artists have not failed to avail themselves of.” 

By the way, Geoghegan’s magnificent dramatic 

m‘The Monks of Kilcrea’ is given in extenso 

mediately after Mr. O'Mahbony’s article, and is 
&@ fine treat to those fortunate enough to come 
across it. 

Finally, with reference to Mr. Moor’s sneer 
at Monasterboice, Wakeman (as quoted by Murray) 
speaks thus of the three famous crosses which 
form part of the arch slogical glories of that fane : 


“The crosses of Monasterboice may be reg»rded not 
only as memorials of the piety and munificence of a 
people whom ignorance and prejudice have ‘oo often 
sneered at as barbarous, but also as the finest works of 
sculptured art of their period now existing.” 

Bat enough, and morethan enough to substantiate 
my original theses that abbots succeeded where 
bishops failed, that nowhere throughout Ireland 
can traces be found of cathedrals equalling in 
splendour those of England, and that Irish monastic 
ruins are on a par in beauty and magnificence with 
those this side the Irish Sea. J. B.S. 


Manchester. 


“The overthrow of church buildings mentioned by 
Sidney and Spenser may be accounted for by their being 
generally turned into fortresses by the queen's troops; 
‘for in the churches dedicated to the saints it was 
most usual for them to reside,’ says an Irish chronicler. 
And as the Irish loved no strong places upon their 
borders, they made no ecruple, when occasion served, of 
burning and destroying them like the other castles of 
the English. Wehave seen how the cathedrals of Derry 
and Armagh fared in the wars of Shane O'Neill ; and 
about the same period (1576) the church of Athenry, in 
Galway, wes laid in ashes by the Mac-an-Earlas, sons of 
the Earl of Clanrickard ; and when men cried out sacri- 
lege and parricide, for their mother lay buried there, one 
of them fiercely answered, ‘If bis mother were alive in 
the church he would sooner burn ber and it together 
than any English should fortify there.’ ”"—* Life of Hugh 
O'Neill,’ by John Mitchel, p. 53. 

W. A. Hexpersoy. 


“Venrae-saint-cris” (8 S. i. 453; ii. 49, 
131, 232, 289, 398, 529; iii. 354; iv. 346, 435). 
—When I said at the penultimate reference that 
‘‘ we may assume that the trowvére sounded all the 
letters of ‘ Crist,’” I was arguing against myself. 
For I had previously shown that the present 
orthoepic distinction between ‘‘ Christ” and 
“ Jésus-Christ ” was in futurity in 1580, the date 
of Claude de Saintlien’s tractate ‘De Pronun- 
tiatione Linguse Gallice,’ the pronunciation being 
Ori in both cases—which is nowhere better evi- 
denced than at p. 165. I therefore thank Dr. 
Brewer for noticing my private letter, though he 
has misunderstood me on one point. It is true 
that Saintlien distinctly denotes the pronunciation 
of “Christ en Dieu” with the s silent (p. 171), 
bat “Jésus Christ en Dieu” is a creation of my 
own. The correction, however, has no bearing on 
the question at issue. The important fact is that 
‘Christ ” was pronounced Cri, easing as it does 
the change into ‘‘ Gris,” pronounced Gri. 

I cannot go with Da. Brewer when he contends 
that ventre is for — This appears to me to be 
sufficiently disproved by comparison with the oaths 
ventre Dieu and c Dieu. Ooa former occasion 
I cited the am Fer la rate Diew; and if the 
belly, a part of the body, is to be taken as equal 
to the whole body, why not the spleen? On 
swearing by of the Lord’s body, see Prof. 


Skeat’s ‘ Chaucer,’ iii, 150, 157-8. 
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The quotation which I sent Dr. Brxwer touch- 
ing Cree-church is not from a book entitled 
* Notices,’ &c., a8 it is made to appear, but from 
a survey of Middlesex, London, and Westminster 
printed in 1721 according to an indication on 
p- 1156. The title-page has gone. 

F. Apams, 


Mr. Apams has shown that “Saint Christ” 
really was used in the thirteenth century. He 
does not say, however, what he takes Saint here 
to mean; but, as in the discussion about “ Ventre- 
saint-gris,” every one, with the sole exception of 
M. Rampaup (8" §, ii. 530),* took Saint to mean 
the English Saint, I conclude Mr. Apams under- 
stands it in the same way here. If so, I must 
express my entire disrent. The French language 
is much poorer in words than English, and has 
only the one word saint where we have saint 
(borrowed from the French) and holy, and I take 
the Saint in “Saint Christ” to mean holy. I do 
this because, in the first place, I do not believe 
that the word saint in the English meaning was 
ever applied to Christ. Dr. Brewer does, indeed, 
cite St. Saviour as analogous, but I am inclined to 
take this as having arisen from confusion between 
the two meanings of the French saint, seeing that 
Saint Sauveurt may mean both Holy Saviour and 
St. Saviour. In Italian also there seems to have 
been similar confusion. At Rome there is the 
“ Basilica del Santo Salvatore” (Petrocchi), where 
Santo evidently means holy; whilst at Lugano 
there is the mountain San Salvadore, where the 
San evidently means Saint. Comp. also the 
church called St, Cross, near Winchester, with the 
Church of the Holy Cross in London (Kelly, 1882). 

In the second place, in other langueges kindred 
to F rench I find the term “ holy,” but not “ Saint,” 
applied to Christ. Thus the Italians have the 
exclamation, ‘‘Ma Cristo Santo!” where Santo 
means holy, just as much as it does in the other 
exclamations, “ Dio Santo !” and “Santo Diavolo !” 
In Provengil, too (and Provengsl well merits to 
be cited, seeing that, to judge from Henri IV.’s 
use of “ Ventre-saint-gris,” that oath may well 
have originated in the South of France), I find 
‘“*Grand Sant Crist,” of which Mistral (s.¥. 
“ Crist”) says, ‘‘ Exclamation usitée en Provence.” 
Here, again, it is difficult to believe that Sant 
means Saint, whilst as for the grand, it serves 
merely to give a superlative meaning to the adjec- 


* M. RampBaup suggested as a possible rendering of 
“ Ventre-saint-gris” ** Par le ventre saint du Christ,’’ in 
which, at any rate, he gave the word saint the meaning 
of holy. 

+ Lacurne, s.vv. “ Sauveur ” and “ Sacre,” tells us that 
“ La Saint Sauveur” in Old French==* La Féte du Saint- 
Sacrement” or “ La Féte-Dieu,’ which looks as if 
“ Saint-Sauveur " (—our St. Saviour) is not precisely equi- 
valent to Christ, and, at all events, as if saint means 
rather holy than Saint, 


tive, just as in Italian they say, ‘“‘ Una gran bella 
cosa,” 


But if Saint in “Saint Christ ” means holy, then, 
if it can be shown that Christ ever became Gris in 
French, we should have a very good meaning for 
“ Ventre-saint-gris,” viz., “the womb of Holy 
Christ,” for, as I said in former notes, this is the 
sense which I would give to ventre in this con- 
nexion. I certainly have seen “Par le ventre 
Marie” in Old French (though I cannot now say 
where), and this is the same idea expressed in 
different words. But will it ever be shown that gris 
is a corrupted form of Christ? Idoubt it. Still, 
to encourage Dr. Barwer in bis researches, I will 
point out that Lacurne, in his ‘Dict.,’ gives 
“Oriz” as used bv St. Bernard in his sermons= 
Christ, and also ‘‘ Cris” as used in the same sense, 
though, in the single passage which he quotes, he 
explains it to mean ‘‘ Chrétien.” 

In conclusion, whatever the Saint in “ Saint 
Christ” may mean, it is evident that later on 
(possibly through confusion) the Saint in ‘* Ventre- 
saint-gris” was taken to mean Saint. This is 
shown by the other forms quoted by Mr. Apams 
and myself, viz., “ Ventre Saint George,” “ Ventre 
Saint Pierre,” &, F, Cuayce. 

Sydenbam Hill. 

P.S.—But though unwilling, from want of evi- 
dence, to admit the corruption of Christ into gris, 
I am by no means unwilling—nay, I am quite dis- 
posed—to believe (now that Saint Christ has been 
found) that, just as blew was substituted for Dieu, 
so gris may have been substituted for Christ, as 
being sufficiently like it in sound and altogether 
different in meaning, And, curiously enough, bleu 
and gris are not only colours, but allied colours, 
and so the adoption of the one may possibly have 
led to the adoption of the other. This new view 
of mine is altogether in agreement with the view of 
Ventre-saint-gris which I have taken all! along. 
The only difference is that, whereas I formerly 
took the saint-gris to be the name of a saint (real 
or supposed) used euphemistically instead of Diew 
[ now take gris to be used eaphemistically instead 
of Christ, and saint to mean holy. - 


Dr. Brewer says “that Cree Church=Ohrist 
Church is indubitable.” Perhaps; but it is as 
well to point out that, at first sight, Creizker (pro- 
nounced Crees-caer), the name of one of the churches 
at St. Pol de Leon, in Brittany, is, of course, 
Christ Church. A little inquiry, however, dis- 
covers that the full name is “ Notre Dame de 
Creizker,” the latter word in Breton meaning 
“centre” or “ crossing of the town.” Otherwise, 
in Welsh, croes caer. F. T. E:worrey. 


In ‘Galerie de l'Ancienne Cour, ou Mémoires 
Anecdotes pour servir 4 |'Histoire des Regnes de 
Henri IV. et Louis XIII.,’ tome i. p. 10, is the 
following :— 


} 
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“Ce prince [Henri IV.} avoit pris 'habitude d’em- 
ployer cette expression ventre-Saint-Gris, comme une 
espéce de jurement. Lorsqu'il étoit encore enfant, ses 
Gouverneurs craignant qu'il ne e’habituat a jurer, comme 
faisoient tant d’autres, lui avoient permis de dire ventre- 
Saint-Gris, qui étoit un terme de dérision qu'ils appli- 
quoient aux Moines, surtout aux Franciscains, nommant 
ordinairement Saint-Frangois Saint Gris, de la couleur 
de leur habillement.” 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


** Hooptoumism ” (8 §. iii, 449 ; iv. 17, 157, 
274, 337).—Mr. Matone seems to speak with 
authority, and I am unable to aver that I ever 
heard the term “ hoodlum” before the American 
Civil War. It is, however, very many years since 
I heard it explained as derived from a most par- 
ticular loafer and ruffian called Muldough, whose 
name written backwardsis Hguodlum = “hoodlum.” 
Though I cannot support this with any evidence, I 
certainly did not invent it. 

Herpert Maxwe tw. 


Generat Lane Fox on Primitive WARFARE 
(8" S. iv. 449)—M. H. Garpoz does not seem to 
have referred to the English edition of my ‘ Ancient 
Bronze Implements,’ otherwise he would have 
found, at p. 37, at the end of chap. ii. (not xi.), a 
reference for this lecture to the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, vol. xiii., 1869. 
The reference is not given in the French transla- 
tion. Joun Evans. 


Tim Bossy, tHe Younger (8 §. iv. 448).— 
The second number of the Manchester Monthly, 
December 20, which began to come out on 
November 15, 1893, contains the ‘ Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Border: a Study of the People and 
their Dialect,’ by Tim Bobbin, jan., pp. 29-32, to 
be continued. In “ Answers to Correspondents” 
it was intimated to him, “ M. Collier P. (a descend- 
ant of Tim Bobbin) sends us two contributions 
which we esteem, but they were unfortunately too 
late for our present number.” 

Perhaps he could best answer Cot. Fisuwick’s 
question as to who was the late Tim Bobbin, 
jan. The ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xi. p. 348, in a notice of John Collier, “Tim 
Bobbin,” says :— 

“Collier's eldest son, John, was settled for many 
years as a coachmaker at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and there 
ag An Essay on Charters,in which are particu- 

ly considered those of Newcastle, with remarks on its 
Constitution, Customs, and Franchises’ (1777, 8vo. pp. vi, 
108), and ‘An Alpbabet for Grown-up Grammarians,’ 
1778, 8vo, His second son, Thomas, printed at Penrith, 
in 1792, a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Poetical Politics,’ but the 
whole impression was seized and burnt with the excep- 
tion of a single copy. Charles, his third son, was a por- 
trait painter. All three were very eccentric men, and 
» tg became hopelessly insane long before his 

John Collier, jun., was born February 24, 
1744/5, died 1815, married twice, first Elizabeth 


daughters, and secondly Elizabeth Howard (alias 
Forster), of Rochdale, and had issue an only son 
Edward, whose son was then living in 1862. 

He was descended from one John Collier, who 
was commonly called “ the Chevalier,” and married 
one of the family of Beeley. 

Freperick Lawrence Tavark. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


There was a ‘‘Tim Bobbin the second,” author 
of ‘‘ Plebeian Politics ; or, the Principles and Prac- 
tices of certain Mole-eyed Maniacs vulgarly called 
Warrites. By way of Dialogue betwixt two 
Lancashire Clowns. Together with Several Fugi- 
tive Pieces...... Printed by Cowdroy & Slack, 
No. 33, Bury Street, Salford.” 

Facing the title-page is his portrait, ‘‘ Tim 
Bobbin the second, born July 27, 1728.” It re- 
presents an old white-haired man. 

Some time or other I have made the following 
note in my copy: ‘‘Tim Bobbin the second= 
Robert Walker of Audenshaw (according to a 
bookseller’s catalogue).” It is bound up with 
“The Miscellaneous Works of Tim Bobbin, Esq. 
osenel Salford: Printed by Cowdroy & Slack, No. 4, 
Gravel Lane, 1812”; and with “ Truth ina Mask; ~ 
or, Shude-hill fight : being a short Manchestrian 
Chronicle of the Present Times, 1757. Salford 
re-printed by Cowdroy & Slack, 33, Bary Street, 
1811.” Ropert PieRpornt. 


County or Hertrorp v. County or Herr- 
FORDSHIRE (8 §,. iv. 189, 315).—The following 
may interest the Rev. Jonn Pickrorp. In 
1691-2 the churchwarden of Fulham, noting the 
collections made in the church on briefs in respect 
to fires, writes ‘‘ County of York,” ‘* County of 
Brecon,” “County of Kent,” but “County of 
Southamptonsbire.” Cuas. J. Férer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Corse or Scortanp (8" §. iii. 367, 398, 416, 
453 ; iv. 537; v. 11).—There certainly seems to be 
something wanting explanation with regard to the 
circumstance connected with the Battle of Culloden, 
and the supposed order of the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s not to give quarter which was said to 
be written on the nine of diamonds. Now, on 
the morning when the Lord Kilmarnock was be- 
headed, Lord Balmerino sent a message to him 
desiring an interview, at which Lord Balmerino 
asked Lord Boyd “‘if he knew of any order being 
made before the Battle of Culloden for giving no 
quarter to the Duke’s army,” at the same time 
declaring “ that he himself knew nothing of any 
such order.” Lord Kilmarnock replied ‘‘ that he 
knew nothing of any such order, but that since 
the Battle of Culloden he had been informed that 
there was some order to that effect, signed George 
Murray, and that it fell into the hand of the 


in, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and had two | 


Duke immediately after the battle.” Lord Bal- 
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merino ap to his last moments denied any know- 
ledge of the message or command alluded to, and 
said ‘‘that he would not knowingly bave acted 
under such order, because he looked upon it as 
upmilitary, and beneath the character of a soldier.” 
Here, then, on the one hand it is asserted the 
Duke sent an order to give no quarter to the insur- 
gents, and on the other we have the same charge 
made against the latter in respect to the Royalists. 
Caas. Jonas, F.R.H.S. 
Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea. 


Lams’s Resipence at Datsrton (8" iii. 88; 
v. 18) —As I had ceased to hope for an answer to 
my question respecting Charles Tomb, am doubly 
grateful to W. i. C. for his information. I shall 
now be very much obliged if any correspondent 
acquainted with the locality can tell me where 
Kingsland Row was. Kingsland Road is there, 
but no Row. In an article on ‘ Haunted Hoxton,’ 
in Chambers’s Journal for January, this phrase 
occurs, ‘‘from distant Shacklewell, where Lamb 


loved to retire when desiring repose.” I should se 


infer from this that Kingsland Row must have 
been near the still existing Shacklewell Lane. 
Matitpe Potvaap. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


The Atheneum of February 14, 1891, under the 
title of ‘The Footprints of Charles Lamb,’ gives 
the names of nineteen localities in which he re- 
sided. They are furnished by Mr. Charles Kent 
from his popular Centenary Edition, 1875, of 
Lamb's Works.’ Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Macwertic Rock (8 §. iv. 502).—My 
correction had merely reference to the narrator of 
the legend of the mountain of adamant, and not to 
the legend itself as told in that book of marvels 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ How well 
I remember the copy of my childhood, which was 
in three small 12mo. volumes, closely printed in 
very small type, and having a small engraving 
on each title-page. I used to read the tales with 
implicit belief, and wish to travel with Sindbad 
the Sailor, and make nocturnal rambles in Bag- 
dad with the Caliph Haroun Alraschid and his 
Grand Vizier Giafar, and Mesrour the chief of the 
eunuchs. But now, as the Oxford Prize Poem 
says— 

All, all are gone, the wild Arabian tale, 
Aladdin's lamp and Sindbad’s magic sail. 

Tn ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ Mr. Pecksniff speaks of 
the Eustern tale told by the one-eyed almanac. 
** *Culender,’ saidTom Pinch, correcting his master. 
‘I apprehend,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘that a calendar 
and an almanac are the same thing.’” The story 
of the magnetic rock or the mountain of adamant 
occurred to me when going out to Norway in the 
Ceylonin 1885 tosee the midnight sun, for I had heard 
that ships’ chronometers and clocks were affected 


by the quantity of iron used in ships, and that 
watches were affected by the great quantity of iron 
used in tramcars. As is well known, a watch can 
be stopped and permanently injured by a powerful 
magnet being applied. 

There may be a modicum of truth in the account 
of the roc and its egg, of which we frequently 
read in the same book of wonders. On the autho- 
rity of the Daily News, December 1, 1893, it is 
stated that another egg of the Epyornis, a gigantic 
long-lost bird of Madagascar, has been brought 
recently to this country. It is equal to no fewer 
than six cstrich eggs, and is said to be 334 in. in its 
longest circumference. This can be best appreciated 
by cutting an oval in paper 13in. in length and 
9 in. across. The value to a collector is said to be 
1001, whilst that of the great auk, of which there 
are, so far as is known, “sixty-nine specimens in 
existence,” has fetched as much as 228/. But the 
dimensions of the egg cannot always be used as an 
ex pede Herculem for estimating the size of any 

ird. Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The magnetic rock appears again in the story of 
Ogier the Dane. I know the tale only in Mr. 
Morris’s version (‘The Earthly Paradise’), in 
which the locality of the rock is not indicated, but 
I take it for granted that he follows the old legend 
of the ‘Chansons de Gestes.’ His description of 
the rock, or rather of the sea that beats upon it, 
is in his best style :— 

The sun is setting in the west, the sky 
Is clear and hard, and no clouds come anigh 
The golden orb, but further off they lie, 
Steel-grey and black with edges as blood, 
And underneath them is the weltering flood 
Of some huge sea, whose tumbling hills, as they 
Tarn restless sides about, are black, or grey, 
Or green, or glittering with the golden flame ; 
The wind bas fallen now, but still the same 
The mighty army moves, as if to drown 
This tone, bare rock, whose shear [sic] ecarped sides of 
rown 
Cast off the weight of waves in clouds of spray. 
the Barthly Paradise,” 187%, ii, 288, 
Cc. B. 


Verses (8 S, v. 29).—S. A. will find this 
stanza, and I think some others also, with some 
particulars of their history, in one of the earlier 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’—speaking from memory, 
in the third volume of the first series. The title 
is ‘The Irish Patriot,’ and the date 1844; the 
reference is the name of the poem. W. H. Q. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


A Miracctovs Fatt or Wagar (8 S. iv. 
508). —Whenever we meet with the title ‘ Remark- 
able Showers,’ we generally find a fall of wheat 
among the number. Your correspondent Mr. 
Frre has given the earliest reference to such a fall 
that I have come across. In the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, June 26, 1661, Col. Tuke gave 
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a brief account of a su rain of wheat on the 
30th of the preceding May. It appears that Mr. 
Henry Pickering, son to Sir Henry Pickering, of 
Warwick, brought some papers of seeds resembling 
wheat to the king, together with a letter written 
by Mr. Halyburton, in which he says :— 

“ Instead of news, I send you some papers of wonders. 
On Saturday last, it was rumoured in this town that it 
rained wheat at Tuchbrooke, a village about two miles 
from Warwick, Whereupon, some of the inbabitants of 
this town went thither; where they saw great quantities 
on the way, in the fields, and on the leads of the Church, 
Castle, and Priory, and 7 the hearths of the 
chimneys in the chambers, And Arthur Mason, coming 
out of Shropshire, reports that it hath rained the like in 
many places of that country. God make us thankful 
for thie miraculous blessing.” 

Col. Tuke brought some papers of the seeds, 
together with the above letter, to the Society of 
Gresham College, but the Fellows would not con- 
sider the matter until they had been better in- 
formed of the fact, Whereupon Mr. H. Picker- 
ing was requested to write to the Bailiff of War- 
wick, and to the ministers and physicians for 
farther details. The bailiff, in his letter of June 3, 
affirmed that “ himself with the inhabitants of the 
town were in great astonishment at this wonder.” 
But, the Colonel adds,— 

“before the next day of our meeting I sent for some 
ivy berries, and brought them to Gresham College, with 
some of these seeds resembling wheat ; and taking off the 
outer pulp of the ivy berries, we found in each of the 
berries four seeds; which were generally concluded by 
the Society to be the same with those that were sup- 
posed and believed by the «common people to have been 
wheat that had been rained ; and that they were brought 
to these places where they were found by starlings ; 
who, of all the birds that we know, do assemble in the 
greatest numbers; and do at this time of the year, feed 
upon those berries ; and di ng the outward pulp, they 
render these seeds by casting, as hawks do featbers and 


I cannot say that this explanation is satisfactory, 
but as to the quantities of the seeds, we must 
allow for great exaggeration on the part of those 
who report what they believe to be miraculous 
events, 

The eminent surgeon Sir Astley Cooper was 
fond of a practical joke. On one occasion he 
ascended the church tower of a village in Norfolk, 
taking with bim one of his mother’s pillows, and 
finding the wind blow directly to the next town, 
he let off handfuls of feathers until he had 
emptied the pillow. The local papers reported 
this ‘‘ remarkable shower” of feathers, and offered 
various conjectures to account for it, and the 
account was copied into other papers, and was pro- 
bably received as a perfectly natural occurrence, 

C. Tomuinson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N, 


Mr. Frre will find accounts of the class he 
mentions in the following books. They do not, 
however, give the same amount of information as 


quoted from Averell. The old chronicles record 
wonderful sights, &c. ‘ Prodigiorum ac Ostentorum 
Chronicon,’ by Conrad Lycosthenem, Basilew, 1507 
(numerous woodcuts); ‘The General History of 
Earthquakes,’ &c., by R(ichard) B(urton), London, 
1734 ; ‘Natura Prodigiorum : a Discourse Touch- 
ing the Nature of Prodigies,’ &c., by John Gad- 
bury, London, 1660. It gives a list of strange 
events from a.D. 5 to 1660. 
Joun Rapcwirre. 


The Puritan Philip Stubbes, in his ‘ Anatomy 
of Abuses,’ says :— 

“ Hath he not caused the earth to tremble and quake ? 
ones Hath he not caused the el ts and skyes to send 
forth flashing fire? To raine downe wheat, a wonderfull 
thing as ever was harde ?”—Ed. 1836, p. 225. 

A rain of wheat is also mentioned in Philip 
Henry’s ‘Diary’ (p. 104) and in Thoresby’s 
* Diary’ (vol. i. p. 373). Epwarp Pxracock. 


Tn Cox’s‘ agna Britannia,’“ Wiltshire, Hundred 
of Warminster,” the following paragraph appears : 

“In the year 1696 or thereabouts it was a report in 
Bristol and thereabouts that it rained wheat about this 
Town and six or seven Miles round and many believed it. 
One Mr. Cole being curious to find out the Truth of the 
odd Pbhawnomenon procured several Parcels of it; and 
upon diligent Examination of them with magnifying 
Glasses, judged from the Taste, Figure, Size, and Smell, 
that they were Seeds of Ivy berries, driven by a strong 
Wind from the Holes and Chinks of Houses, Churches 
and other Buildings, where Starlings and other Birds 
had laid or dropped them: but if so, tis strange that 
they should fall in so great Quantities in so many Places.” 

Taos. H. Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire, 


I should advise Mr. Fyre to read Burton's 
* Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in 
Eogland, Scotland, and Ireland.’ He will find in 
tbat little book numberless accounts of agricultural 
and other wonders, One of them describes a sup- 
posed fa!l of wheat. The story is told in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“About April 26, 1661, at Spalding, Bourne and 
several other Places in Lincolnsbire, it rained Wheat, 
some grains whereof were very thin and hollow, but 
others of a more firm substance, and would grind into 
fine flower. severul Pecks of it .were taken up out of 
Church Leads, and other Houses that were leaded : 
Several Inhabitants who were Eye- Witnesses brought up 
a considerable quantity to London.” 

This quotation is from the second edition, pub- 
lished in London, 1684, p. 159. 

Heuer R. H. Gossett. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford, 


If we may believe the statements made by 
Julius Obsequens, in his book ‘ De Prodigiis,’ it 
was wont in classic times to rain almost every con- 
ceivable article, from blood to brickbats; but he 
does not mention wheat. Blood seems to have 
been the most usual stillation, and was considered 


to foretell disaster and death. Matthew Paris 
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records a fall of blood in 1198, which was thought 
to be an omen of Richard I.’s death. roe 


Goop oLp Times” iv, 527).—There 
is an apparent reference to such a phrase in Eccles. 
vii. 10, ‘Say not thou, What is the cause that 
the former days were better than these? for thou 
dost not enquire wisely converning this.” On 
which verse Oornelius a Lapide refers to the 
“golden age,” as he also cites such passages as 


“ Laudat preeteritos, presentes despicit annos,”—Corn, 
Gall. * De Arte Poet.’ 

“Vitium est malignitatis humangw, ut vetera semper 
in laude, presentia sint in fastidio; et vetera anti- 
quaque miremur, nostrorum temporum studia rideamus 
et contemnamus.”—Tac. * De Orat.’ See § xviii. 

Et, nisi que terris semota suisque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, fastidit et odit. 
Hor. * Epist.’ ii. Ep. i. 21, 22. 
I will quote one more from elsewbere :— 
Laudamus veteres, sed nostris utimur annis : 
Mos tamen est eque digaus uterque coli. 
Ov. * Fast.’ i. 225. 


This, at least, has the merit of bringing the sub- 
ject within the rule of practical common sense. 

For an examination of the “ Respect due to 
Antiquity,” see Dr. Fowler’s ‘ Elements of Induc- 
tive Logie” (‘* Of Fallacies”), Oxf. 1872, pp. 313- 
315. 

The nearest other allusion to the sentence in Eng- 
lish which I can point to is: “ Say not that the time 
that our forefathers lived in was better than the 

t age,” the source of which is obvious— 
Politeuphuia,’ 1688, p. 252. Ep. Marsaart. 


Byron in ‘ The Age of Brouze’ uses the phrase : 
The good old times—al] times when old are good— 
Are gone, 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


Prince Cuartes Epwarp (8" §S. iv. 327, 412, 
475; v. 14).—I had a book, published, I think, 
about 1820, containing a life of the young Pre- 
tender, under the title of ‘The Young Ascanius.’ 
Why s0 called I do not know. 

E. 


Tas Sarum Missat v. 48).—The Sarum 
Use continued all through the reign of Mary Tudor. 
She and Cardinal Pole died on the same day. I 
say Sarum Use, as preferable to the phrase Sarum 
Rite ; for in truth the Sarum Use was simply 
the Roman Rite according to the Use of Sarum. 
It was but an English edition, or recension, of the 
Roman Liturgy. Indeed, it might be in use now, 
had not the Reformers destroyed to a great extent 
the Sarum books, and so rendered copies rare. 
Naturally priests, obliged to be educated abroad, 
found themselves familiar with the Roman Mass 
books, and brought these to this country. But 
parts of the Sarum Missal (and of other Missals) 


are still used on the feasts of certain English 
saints. These will be found in the appendix for 
England in the Missals and Breviaries now in use, 
Hatton (‘Anglican Ministry,’ p. 108) says: 
** Elizabeth succeeded, professedly as a Catholic, 
being crowned with the full rites of the [Sarum] 
Pontifical, and sending to the Pope the customary 
announcement of her accession.” 
Grorce Anovs., 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Cuatns iv. 447, 514).— 
After all, need we suppose that much irony, un- 
conscious or intended, is in the remark? Travellers 
long experienced in the beastliness and brutality of 
savage life might well rejoice in seeing such an 
evidence of good government, even if they had 
read St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (ch. xiii.) of 
Christian civilization. The namby-pamby senti- 
mentalism which is shocked at Wordsworth’s 
‘Sonnets,’ and which thinks that one man may 
murder another and be rather virtuous than otber- 
wise for the act, but that the law is barbarous if it 
takes the murderer’s life, is of later date (despite 
what Bacon wrote) than St. Paul, Drake, or Swift. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tatsot: Townsend: Dave (8" iv. 485).— 
May I point out some errors in the dates mentioned 
in the above query? In the first place, no George, 
Earl of Shrewbury, existed in 1735; the earl of 
that date was Gilbert, formerly a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who died in 1743, and 
was succeeded by his nephew George, who was 
married, but died s.p. in 1787. 

The father of the latter, George Talbot, died 
before his brother Gilbert, so never succeeded to 
the title, but he had six sons, of whom George was 
the eldest ; and the lady mentioned as Mary Tal- 
bot, niece of George, Earl of Shrewsbury, is not 

iven in any of the notes on his brother’s families. 
of these, Charles, the second brother, was twice 
married, and had, by his first wife (Mary, daughter 
and coheiress of Rebert Alwyn), a daughter Mary, 
who is said to have died in 1771; and, as no men- 
tion is made of her marriage, she is not likely to 
have been the lady inquired for, who married 
Henry Darnall. 

By his second wife, Charles Talbot had eight 
daughters, none of whom married a Darnall, ac- 
cording to Burke. 

The sixth brother, Francis Talbot, had four 
daughters, and the name of Darnall is not men- 
tioned ; the other three brothers of the earl, John, 
James, and Thomas, died unmarried. 

In the ‘ Visitation of Shropshire,’ 1623, it is 
Thomas who is said to have been the ‘‘p’son of 
Ridnall” (not Riddall), and there is no brother of 
the name of Robert ; those mentioned are William 
Baldwin, of London, grocer, and Henry, of the 
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Exchequer or Exchange, in London ; and there is 
nothing to show that William Baldwin of London 
is the same person as William Baldwin of North- 
umberland. 

Sir William Langhorne, Bart., left his estate to 
the Conyers family, Sir Christopher Conyers having 
married his niece Elizabeth. Unless his will men- 
tions another niece Mary, or a brother Needham, 
I should much doubt if this Sir William Langhorne 
can be the same as the one related to Mrs. Robert 
Townsend. There were Langhornes in Pembroke- 
shire and in the North of England. The Lang- 
hornes of the former county were related to Bar- 
badian families, and as ‘t Needham” is a name 
found in the West Indies, a search in that direction 
might prove useful. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vols. i. 
and ii., second series, edited by Dr. J. J. Howard, 
there are many genealogical notes referring to the 
family of Dade. I find very few of the name of 
John Dade in the registers printed in these that 
would correspond with the date of the birth of the 
John Dade of America; but there is a will of John 
Dade, a merchant, who died at sea (a bachelor), 
Admon., April 11, 1660, proved by his brother, 
Richard Dade, his father Thomas renouncing. 

B. Firorence 


‘Stance ayp its Anatoouzs’: “ Hucczr- 
uuacer” (8 S. iv. 460).—Here is one of the 
earliest uses of this expression :— 

“Why wouldest thou auoide to haue al the world 
priuie to it, and labourest in any wyse to have a matter 
of open court to be doen secretly in hugger mugger, as- 
sured there not to escape or auoide the sinistre, mistrust- 
ing of al the countree, yea although thou shalt cast thine 
aduersary, and haue the matter rightfully to pxsee with 
thee?"—‘The Apophthegmes of Erasmus,’ 1542, pp. 
362-3, reprint, 1877, 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Topuore (8 S. iv. 527).—This as a surname 
can hardly be very common in England ; it does 
not appear in the London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or Bristol directories, and only once in that of 
Liverpool. In Glasgow, however, there are eight 
instances, and I therefore conclude it is of Scotch 

igin—possibly a corruption of Dudhope, a castle 
in Forfarshire. The nearest English approach that 
I can find is Tudhoe, a chapelry to Whitburn, co. 
Darham ; but I do not discover the surname under 
any guise in either Durbam or Northumberland. 
On the whole, I think that H. may safely con- 
clude that Tudhope is a name of Scottish origin, 
probably local. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Two Comer Querizs (8 S. iv. 488, 538),— 
Mr. Lynw thinks the ap ce of the comet in 


the winter of 1865 the “ only recorded one,” and 
that it is due in 1899, which he calls (in Know- 
ledge) ‘‘ the last year of the present century.” I 


submit that it is only the last but one. More- 
over, that this comet appeared in the summer of 
1366, and that Hind has deduced its perihelion 
passage in that year, Oct. 21. We have, there- 
fore, a much better period than any that might be 
found in 1899. From 1366, Oct. 21, to 1866, 
Jan. 11, are 499 years and 72 days, for fifteen revo- 
lutions. This gives for the average period 33:28 
years at least. Le Verrier’s calculation for the 
encounter with Uranus in a.p. 126 is therefore 
entirely exploded. Fifty-two times the difference 
between 33°25 and 33 28 gives 1°56 years, in which 
time Uranus would travel about a sixtieth of his 
whole orbit—indeed, more than our distance from 
the sun, and a thousand times the distance at 
which the comet would be turned aside. Unless 
a close approach be proved in one of the sixty-two 
previous cometary periods, I see no reason against 
my identification thereof with Lot’s 


Waire Jer (8 S. v. 8).—It is a pity that Mr. 
Bovucuier is unable to consult larger French dic- 
tionaries than those he mentions. He would bave 
found in Littré, as the second meaning of jais, 
“ Verre qu’on teint de différentes couleurs, et qui 
imite le jais. Du jais blanc. Du jais bleu.” It 
would seem, therefore, that jais blanc is an ordi- 
nary French expression, and was not invented by 
Victor Hugo. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


* Le Dictionnaire de l’Académie,’ after describing 
the bituminous substance usually known as “‘ jet,” 
gives a second meaning of jais, namely, “‘ II se dit 
aussi de certaine verre qu’on teint de différentes 
couleurs, et dont on fait divers ouvrages. Du jais 
blanc. Du jais bleu.” Constance Rosse, 

Swallowfield. 


Latin Quotations 8S, iv. 524).—The first 
of the quotations was made use of by John of 
Salisbury (4.D. 1110-1180) in the prologue to his 
* Policraticus, p. 4, Lug. Bat., 1595 :—- 

“HH ue i uibus plerumque utor, aliena 
sunt, nisi = quinquid’ ubique bene p est, facio 
meum, et illud nunc meis ad compendium, nunc ad 
fidem et autoritatem alienis exprimo verbis,” 

This is a more honest confession than one some- 
times meets with, Ep. MarsHatt, 


Sim Myppettow S. iv. 527; v. 73). 
—R. R. is not quite right in bis facts. It was not 
the Rector of Bucknall’s son who had a living near 
Melton Mowbray ; it was the Rector of Bucknall’s 
father who was Vicar of Melton Mowbray, and 
also Rector of Twyby, in Lancashire. My grand- 
father, the Rev. John Myddelton, Rector of Back- 
nall, was the only brother of Robert Myddelton, 
D.D., of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh. Oa the 
decease of Dr. Myddelton’s son, in 1876, without 
leaving issue, my father and his descendants were 
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the only male representatives left of the Gway- 


D family. W. M. Myppe ron. 


Broraer-tn-Law (8 S. iv. 528).—In some 
parts, if not everywhere in Scotland, he is called 
“‘gude brither”; sister-in-law is “gude sister” ; 
mother-in-law, ‘‘gude mither,” corresponding 
somewhat to the French beaufrire, &c. I have 
never heard the origin of the title ‘‘ good” or 
“ gude,” as thus applied. A. F. B. 


Ope To Tosacco iv. 528; v. 54).—Were 
it not perfectly certain that Mr. Calverly referred 
to Bacon, the celebrated tobacconist in Cambridge, 
when he wrote his ‘Ode to Tobacco,’ one might 
quote ‘ Dr. Syntax’s Tour,’ vol. i. canto 26 :— 

Hail social tube ! thou foe to care ! 

Companion of my easy chair ! 

Formed not, with cold and Stoic art, 

To harden, but to soothe the heart ! 

For Bacon, a much wiser man 

Than any of the Stoic clan, 

Declares thy power to control 

Each fretful impulse of the soul ; 

And Swift has said (a splendid name 

On the large sphere of mortal fame), 

That he who daily smokes two pipes 

The toothache never has—nor g——s. 

W. Grauam F, Picort. 

Abington Pigotts. 


“EXceptio PROBAT REGULAM” (8* §, iii, 409; 
iv. 16, 495).—It is clear from the following passage 
in Boswell how Dr. Johnson understood this pro- 
verb :— 

“One of the company observed that there had been 
instances of some of them [i.¢., woodcocks] found in 
argument. tio at m. being foun 
ehows that, semaine’, would be found.” 

B. 


Accurate Lanovacr (8 §, iii, 104, 196, 
309, 455; iv. 191).—I inquired of the head mis- 
tress of a girls’ school why she so frequently made 
use of the adjective nice; she replied, ‘‘ Because 
it is such a useful maid-of-all-work adjective, 
and saves one the trouble of thinking!” “Then 
you teach your girls to be inaccurate?” “I don’t 
think it is being inaccurate, The word in most 
cases expresses my meaning better than any 
other.” 

A relative of mine reproved one of her nieces 
for her liberal use of “ awfully jolly.” The young 
lady replied, “ Ob, aunt, do not deprive me of that 
awfully jolly expression. If I were deprived of it, 
I shouldn't know what to say.” 

The frequent use of the expletive “ you know” 
was justified to meon the ground that it keeps the 
listener’s attention awake, 

The fashionable novel presses into its service 
these flowers of speech. In Mr. Norris’s ‘ Countess 
Radna’ (published in the Cornhill Magazine) a 


young gentleman thus addresses a young lady, 
*T’m so awfally sorry that you sre going to 
desert us.” “I’m awfully sorry to have to go,” 
replied the girl composedly, “‘and my parents fi 
be awfully sorry to see me.” 

Of this young lady’s two lovers the author him- 
self declares in the same chapter (xxiv.) that one 
was much “nicer” than the other. In chap. xxxvii, 
the nicer one, in declining an invitation, says, 
“ Thanks awfully; but I’m afraid I can’t.” 

In attempting to point out such abuses as the 
above in the use of our noble language, I counted 
on the sympathy of the men of culture who give 
their valuable aid to ‘N. & Q.’ But ins’ of 
support I have met with opposition, misrepresenta- 
tion, and even obloquy, under the idea that my in- 
tention was to snvff out all the poetry and beaut 
of the language, and to exterminate hosts of wo 
that originated in the fancy and imagination of the 


Pl castalaly did not think it necessary to explain 
to literary and scientific men that that ee 
complicated plastic machine, language, adapts i 
readily to the varied states of the human mind 
and the requirements of advancing knowledge. 
The language of science keeps pace with the growth 
of science itself, The language of affection once 
truly ex remains for ever true. “His very 
foot hath music in’t when he comes down the 
stair”; “Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and such similes as these will 
always be felt to be heart-spoken. 
Oh ! my love is like the red, red rose, 
That's newly sprung in June ; 
Oh! my love is like the melody 
That 's sweetly sung in tune. 

Such similes as these may be literally untrue, 
artistically untrue, since they cannot be painted, 
but no one will deny that they are poetically true. 
And this is the case with many similes and meta- 
phors, although attempts to paint them have been 
made, No painting, for example, could represent 
Waller's lines, which are nevertheless poetically 
true :— 

I's dark , batter’d and decayed, 
Night chinks that Troe hath made. 

When our great dramatic poet created such cha- 
racters as Ariel, Oberon, Titania, Puck, &c., he 
was in sympathy with his audience, who believed 
in the existence of fairies. We who have renounced 
this belief suffer no loss, since the real poetical 
beauty of the characters remains. They are for 
us poetically true, and any epithets derived from 
them are true also, No one of sane mind would 
think of abolishing the word sprightly from the 
language because sprites exist only in the poetical 
imagination, True poetry furnishes true epithets, 
and the thoughts of the past assist in moulding 
the present and preparing the present for the 
future. 
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By sympathizing with the modes of thought and 
belief of the people we get a true picture of the 
le hemecives, Thus the work known as the 
* Thousand and One Nights’ exhibits the din and 
bustle of a great city many hundred years ago, 
painted with lifelike simplicity and truth. But 
the people had a profound belief in magic, and in 
order thoroughly to enjoy the book we must be in 
sympathy with that belief. But when the poet in 
his description of a thunderstorm sets in motion 
the wrathful angel of the wind, “‘ the inflaming 
sulphur flashing from his wings,” he is using 
inaccurate language, for it is neither poetically 
nor scientifically true, any more than when an 
aerolite is mistaken for a thunderbolt. 


C. Tomurnson. 


SMiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


St. Ronan's Well, By Sir Walter Scott, Edited by 
Andrew Lang. 2 vols, (Nimmo.) 
Tue opinion seems to be almost equally divided whether 
“St. Ronan’s Well’ is the best or the worst of the 
“Waverley Novels.”’ Not wholly confined to Scotland 
is the opinion that ranges it among the foremost. Sydney 
Smith. as Mr. Lang shows, expressed his conviction 
in 1823 that it was the best of the series that had 
appeared for some time. Mr. Lang also gives publicity 
toa “legend or fable” that a number of distinguished 
men determined to write down the name of their 
favourite among the “ Waverley Novels,” and were unani- 
mous in the selection of ‘ Waverley.’ This seems 
scarcely to be Mr. Lang's opinion, since, though he 
admits the merit of the Scotch pictures, which do not 
al to Englishmen so to Scotchmen, 
i tne is geverally apologetic. He holds that Scott 
was unable to write the domestic novel, but thinks that 
passages in ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ are on the highest level 
of poetic invention and that at points Clara ranks 
with Ophelia. English readers, he opines, were well 
to trace in the novel signs of decaying power. 
glishmen as a rule do not care for tragic endings, 
and ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor’ itself is lees generally 
esteemed this side the Border than ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
* Redgauntlet,’ ‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Quentin Durward,’ or 
* Anne of Geierstein.’ Quite admirable are the illustra- 
tions to the present volume by Sir G. Reid, P.R.s.A., 
Mr. Macbeth, A.K.A., Mr. Hole, R.S8.A., and other 
artists. Our favourite is ‘ Preparing for the Duel,’ a 
splendidly dramatic design. The picture of Meg Dods 
= forms the frontispiece to the first volume is also 
excellent. 


™ ~ en of Books. By Henry Wheatley, F.S A. 
tock. 

To his own series, “The Book-Lover’s Library,” Mr. 
Wheatley contributes a pleasant chapter in literary hie- 
tory. His subject is, in fact, not easily exhausted. He 
has written an introductory chapter on dedications in 
general, and bas then dealt with dedications in the order 
of time. Very pleasant reading is bis volume, and it is 
full of instructive matter. Shakespeare, Dryden, and 
Dr. Johnson are the only writers who occupy a chapter 
to themselves. Exactly the book is this to take up for 
a vacant hour, end a dip into it is sure to be remunerative. 
The presence of a few misprints is to be noted, The 


worst of these occurs p, 189, where the puzzling sub- 
_— of “hairy” for hoary produces the remarkable 
ine— 

Whoee hairs grow hairy as his rhymes grow worse. 
The omission of the marks of sonnet lines in the dedica- 
tion to Dickens by Forster of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith’ 
is also to be regretted. 


A Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron with the 

Countess of Blessingt (Bentley & Son.) 
To the student of Byron the work Seems Bentley have 
now reprinted in a revised edition, and with new and 
valuable features, has long been dear. It first saw the 
light in the New Monthly Magazine, the property of 
Mesers. Colburn & Bentley, whence it was reprinted 
in 1834, It contains a mass of interesting information, 
and supplies a picture of the man such as only a woman 
of keen insight and fine intuitions will furnish, A sketch 
of Lady ae by her sister, which now sees the 
light, depicts with much animation the curiously romantic 
life of this loveliest and least disciplined of women. A 
second memoir, supplied expressly for this edition, is 
well written, gives still further particulars, and is indis- 
pensable to an accurate knowledge of the writer. The 
intimacy with Lord Byron was, of course, far from 
being the only claim of the countess to distinction, Her 
house in London rivalled Holland House in its attraction 
for literary society, and her close intimacy with Count 
D'Orsay and her patronage of Charles James Mathews 
are well known. The reprint is sure of a warm welcome. 
Among the illustrations are a portrait of Lord Byron, 
from a sketch by Count D’Orsay in 1823; an engraving 
of W. B. West's picture of the same ; one of the Countess 
of Lovelace, “Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart”; one, after West, of the Countess of Guiccioli ; 
and others of Sheridan, Canning, Lamartioe, and George 
Colman the younger. 


Mr, Heasert Spencer supplies to the Fortnightly an 
all-important paper on ‘The late Professor Tyndall.’ 
“ Constructive imagination ”’ is one of the epecial gifts with 
which the professor is credited. Prof. Guldwin Smith's 
* Oxford Revisited’ is » little disappointing. Lady Jeune 
has much to ssy concerning ‘ The Revolt of the Daughters.” 
A very curious paper, and one likely to attract a good 
deal of attention, is that of Prof. Karl Pearson on 
* Science and Monte Carlo,’ According to this, roulette, 
as played at Monte Carlo, is not a game of chance, but 
a series of miracles. Mr. G, Bernard Shaw is amu-ingly 
paradoxical and assertive in dealing with ‘ The Religion 
of the Pianoforte.’ ‘Antarctica: a Vanished Austral 
Land,’ by Mr. H. O. Forbes, has much scientific interest. 
Mr, Walter Armstrong writes on ‘The Life and Works 
of Rembrandt.’— Of the non-political articles in the 
Nineteenth Century that by Lady Catherine Milnes- 
Gaskell on ‘Old Wenlock and its Folk-lore’ will be the 
most interesting to our readers. Many wonderful super- 
stitions flourish in old Wenlock in their full glory. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has an admirably readable and sensible 
paper on ‘ Bores.’ Another paper that will be read with 
great delight is Mr. Reginald Brett's ‘ The Queen and 
ber Second Prime Minister.’ Noticeable books are 
reviewed by Prof. Goldwin Smith, Mr. H. D. Traill, 
Mr. Theodore Watts, and other writers. Prof. Max 
Miiller ex tes on ‘ Mohammedanism and Christianity,” 
and Mrs. eric Harrison has much to say on ‘ Mothers 
and Daughters.’ The contents of the number are plea- 
santly varied.—A singularly interesting contribution to 
the New Review is ‘ The Théatre Libre ’ of Marie Belloc, 
Tbe manner in which the scheme was wrought out by M. 
Antoine is very striking, and the judg pr d 
by writers of eminence upon a scheme which, beginning 
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in dubiety and mistrust, has seriously influenced dra- 
matic literature deserve to be read with attention. The 
illustrations are inferior to the text, From Brantéme 
and others Mr. Egerton Castle has extracted materials 
for a good paper on ‘Historic Due's.’ Mr, Crane con- 
cludes bis rather disappointing ‘Impressions of America.’ 
Stepniak replies to previous papers on Nihilism, and 
four eminent “clerks” respond to Count Tolstoi’s 
arraingment of modern churches, Dr. Williamson 
writes on ‘John Locke's Pocket-Book.'—The Century 
opens with a delightful account by Mrs, Gosse of 
Laurens Alma-Tadema, accompanied by an excellent 
and most cheracteristic portrait and views of his resi- 
dence, as well as reproductions of some of his best-known 
pictures. A posthumous paper of James Russell Lowell 
on ‘ Criticiem and Culture’ follows. In this is a trans- 
lation by Lowell from echylus which is not very suc- 


cessful, The 

unnumbered smile 

Of ocean's ridges 

will scarcely be accepted as an q or p 
rendering of the first and best rhapsody ever written on 
the sea, and the best-known passage in the ‘ Prometheus.’ 
A second Dutch master—counting Mr, Alma-Tadema as 
one—is discovered in Nicolaas Maes. ‘A Romance of 
the Faith’ is finely illustrated, and * Hunting with the 
Cheetah’ has genuine interest.—An English painter, 
* Edward Burne-Jones,’ heads also Scribner's. Mr. Coemo 
Monkhouse supplies the letterpress, the reproductions of 
pictures being by many different hands. Most of these 
are good, and some of them are specially welcome. 
Jean Geoffroy's ‘ Prayer of the Humble’ makes a beauti- 
ful frontispiece to the number. An excellent paper on 
* Orchids,’ with abundant illustrations, is likely to arrest 
and repay attention. ‘ The Sea Island Hurricanes’ gives 
an animated account of the dangers to be faced by those 
living near the South Atlantic. ‘On Piratical Seas’ 
deals with an approximately similar subject. — The 
English Illustrated opens with a paper on *‘ The Queen 
of featy as a Mountaineer,’ containing descriptions and 
illustrations bound to be new to most. Mr. Phil 
Robinson's ‘The Zvo Revisited’ is this month espe- 
cially humorous, Mr. George Moore gives a series of 
recent ‘Impressions of Zola.’ Mr. E. Clodd deals with 
‘Edward Fitzgerald,’ and Mr. W. Laird Clowes with 
*The New Navies.’ The letterpress, as a rule, is good, 
and the illustrations are very numerous.— Macmillan's 
opens with what is practically a eulogy of the House of 
Lords. Vernon Lee dwells on the pleasures and rewards 
of travelling, and is pleasantly a and a trifle 
paradoxical, ‘Some Thoughts on St, Francis’ and ‘ The 
Story of the Inscriptions’ deserve to be read.—Mra, 
Brooktield’s ‘ Early ollections of Tennyson’ do not, 
in Temple Bar, present the late Laureate in a wholly 
attractive light, but will be read with avidity. A plessant 
defence of Hannah More is supplied, and there are 
excellent papers on ‘Théophraste Renaudot’ and ‘ The 
Gauchos at Home.'—The Gentleman's bas a second con- 
tribution by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on ‘Some of our Old 
Actors,’ and an account of the ‘ Prince Consort’s Univer- 
sity Daye.’—To Longman’s A. K. H. B, sends an account 
of ‘ Dean Stanley of Westminster,’ which cannot easily be 
overpraised. It is one of the best magazine articles we can 
recall, equaily pleasant in tone and vivid in portraiture, 
A good paper on ‘Colour’ is also supplied.—‘ Winter 
Assizes,’ in the CornAill, gives some curious and sadden- 
ing pages, ‘A Mahogany Forest’ is an admirable bit of 
descriptive writing.—ln Belgravia is a contribution on 
Thomas Hood. 


In the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society the valu- 
able contribution ‘On the Processes for the Production 


of Ex-Libris’ is continued. Many notable plates from 
the collection of the secretary, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, 
are reproduced, and the announcement is made of the 
general meeting and exhibition, to be held in St, Martin's 
Town Hall on Wednesday next, 


CassELu’s Gazetteer, Part V., ends at Billingford. It 
has an excellent account of Belfast, and deals with 
innumerable Bens.—Cassell’s Storehouse of Information, 
XAXXVIL, a plate of the flags of 

ous nations. range jects covered 
work is very extensive. 


Tue sixth part of Mr. Palgrave's Dictionary of 
Political Economy, “‘ Drengage” to “ Eyton,” has 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan. 

J. & M, L. Treeasxts have issued a la and 
illustrated edition of their recent 
lovers will do well to secure, The books described are, 
in many instances, rare and choice, and the illustrations 
of bindings, title-pages, and the like render the whole 
well worthy of preservation. 


Mr, Rupert Sruas has supplied us with proof-sheets 
of portions of his ‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ now rapidly 
approaching completion, It contains a bibliographical 
and biographical account of books and persons connected 
with Stafford, is alphabetical in arrangement, and is 
likely to be of great and permanent interest and value, 
Mr. Simms will be glad of further information addressed 
to him at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Mr. Wa, Jackson Picorr, Dundrum, co. Down, seeks 
to know if any successor exists to the print-selling busi- 
ness carried on by J. R. Smith in Soho Square and 
Brighton, See ante, p. 87. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

E. T. M.—* Hope told a flattering tale” is in the 
opera of ‘ Artaxerxes,’ by John Wolcot (Peter Pindar). 
It was sung by Madam Mara at the King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket. 

A. F. (“To pour oil upon the troubled waters ").—This 
query has been frequently asked, without a definite reply 
having been elicited. See indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ 

Eraata.—P. 95, col, 1, 1. 16 from bottom, for “ Gray- 
don” read Grendon ; and 1.10 from bottom, for “ Moyer” 


read M. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 


With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d, Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
BRAND & CO.’S 
BEEF 


BoUILLON. 


A most nutritious and in beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W, 


GOOD PLAY holds the mirror up to nature, 


and shows us that men may be influenced by gooa to conquer evil. 


It ves, in fact, the truth of the saying, * Ali the world 's « stage.” 
play's the thing” often been echoed by ail and con- 
ditions of men since the time when Shabspeare made bistorteal 


through the medium of *Hamiet.. HOLLOWAY'S PILLS OINT- | 


a source 

plaints in all parts of the civilized ‘world. Adulis and children are alike 
by as they are suitable for the 

weakest as well as the strongest constitutions. | 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A, A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVI, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS. 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art. By the late Very 
Rev. F, D. D. A New Edition, with 


dditi by the Rav. AU- 
GUSTUS D. Forming the Seventeeath and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and .—3. and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
King’s Collage, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 

Albans, and Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, 245th Thousand. 
6d,; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls, Large-Type 


cloth, 1s, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
Lord's Life and By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan —— Schools in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. A New in, Revised, 2 vols. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part II. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


to the Course of the Christian 


ear, 

lt may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


London: J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ANCIENT ARMS and ARMOUR. A Pictorial and Descriptive Record of 
the Origin and Development of Arms and Armour. To which are appended 133 — specially drawn from 
the Author's Collection. By EDWIN J. BRETT. Imperial 4to. 650 pp., with 1,200 Original Engravings, half 
bound. FIVE GUINEAS net 

Brett's magnificent work.” —Daily 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. G. Alger, Author 


of ‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The LAST EARLS of BARRYMORE, 1769-1824. By J. R. Robinson, 


Author of ‘ The Princely Chandos,’ &c. Illustrated. Demy. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
“This lively volume.”—TZruth, “An excellent biography.’ *— Daily Telegraph. “A very +e book.” — Field, 
“ Pull of anecdote and reminiscence.”—St. James's Budget. Eminently readable and entertaini 
record of his lordship’s doings is very animated and has more interest than most romances.”— Notes a: 


DR. NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT of YALE: a Memorial by his Friends, 


Edited by GHORGE 8. MERRIMAN. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, met 
“This memoir was admirably conceived and has been admirably executed he book is full of — un- 
familiar to English readers, on Church life and College life in New England.”—Dr. tn in the British ¥ 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. By Mrs. “Wewtes 


CROSLAND (CAMILLA TOULMIN), Author of ‘ Mrs. Blake.’ With Photogravure Port Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** Seldom has it been given to an author to chronicle the accession and jubilee of a Sovereign. More rarely, if possible, 
to have known personally the eminent men and women of a period extending to seven decades.”— Yorkshire Herald. 


KEENE’S LIFE and LETTERS. By @ eorge e Somes Layard, 
B.A. With 3 0 - ae 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, including 15 togravures. Cheap Edition. 


8vo. cloth, 12s 
“Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading from first to last.”—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH, Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


of. Cheap Edition. 8vo. cloth, >. 6d. 
** An authoritative meneguye h and his works......Bxecuted in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson's 
high reputation for literary skill and | acumen.” — Times, 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy Guide, with Illustrative, 
” Orith cal, and Anecdotal Notices. By WILMOT HARRISON, Author of ‘Memorable London Houses.’ With over 
60 Original Illustrations of Celebrities and their Houses. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Uniform crown 8vo. Volumen, bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN per volume. 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By William Black. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmore. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark Russell. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. February Number. 
CONTENTS. 
eat BURNE-JONES. Cosmo Monkhouse. Illus-;) ORCHIDS. W. A. Stiles. Illustrated. 


JOHN SOUTHERNER. Chaps. 8-15. George ON PIRATICAL SEAS: 


The ‘SCHOOLMASTER. James Baldwin. Illustrated. | The SEA ISLAND HURRICANES: the Devastation. Joel 
MR. LOWELL on ART PRINCIPLES. Harris. Illustrated. &:. 
Cc. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON « COMPANY, Ltd., St. Dunstin’s House, Fetter-lane. E.%, 
Printed by JOHN C FRANCIS. Athenwum Press, Rream's build! ngs. Chancery lane, and Pal Hehed by the 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—¢e Feb-wa 
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y i 4 noteworthy for the very elaborate series of illustrations with which it is enriched.”—Times. ‘“ We hav e late ly had a sort = s, a 
of revival of the Manin Armour. Mr. Brett's splendid volume, therefore, has fallen on welcoming days.”— Daily News. 
a a “It is a took that all antiquaries and lovers of ancient armour will deem a great acquisition to the shelves of their ae 
a libraries.”"—ZLife. *‘ Some of the finest Hy in Mr. Brett's books are Italian arms and weapons of the tourney. Mr. ioe 3 
— Brett is an enthusiastic believer in the life of the Middle Ages. His collection seems to be very rich.”—Observer. “ Many a 
of Mr. Brett's suits of armour came from such well-known Sir Sir 
i Lindsay, Lord Londesborough, Count Gayeski, &c. Mr. Brett’s work is a truly monumental volume.”—Sporting a - a 
4 : Dramatic News. * Every great library will have it upon their shelves. A truly magnificent work.”—Zngland. — 
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